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How U.S.Royal Cords Compete 
for Business 


5G =) HERE are nearly 200 
m4 tea tire manufacturers 
441 who would like very 
-3}much to sell your 
car-owning neighbor his next 
tire. This interests him but 
Price arguments are thread- 
worn. Claims and promises 
have the same old ring. 


The makers of U.S. Royal 
Cords do not claim to be ex- 
empt from the great law of 
competition. But it is their 
firm belief that the time is here 
for a new kind. 


No manufacturer and no 
dealer can much longer evade 
the challenge of progress. 

The competition taking shape 


today was forecast many years ago 
in the U.S. Policy—the policy that 








For the production of United States Tires 
there is erected and operating the greatest 
group of tire factories in the world. 

A leadership that has recorded it- 
self with the public. The outstand- hs. ule 
ing example of what faithful " ‘, 
quality and sound economy 
can do when it is patient N , 
enough to prove itself to a ‘Ul, rd 
whole nation. Pistgon ft stile 
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makes U.S. Tires, at today’s prices, 
the biggest money’s worth any 
motorist ever rode upon. What is 
this new kind of competition? 


It is the working for more and 
more public confidence—for higher 
and higher qualitv—forstill more 
constant public service. 


The car-owner can vision 
for himself the benefits of 
this kind of competition. 


No one welcomes it 
more sincerely than 
the makers of the U.S. 
Royal Cords. 


————— 
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The stories of science are more fascinating 
than fiction, more absorbing than histories 
of old—they are the magic and miracles 
of today, with a practical bearing. 











Of Necessities 
American 


In The Class 


Scientific 


OOKS and magazines may enter- 

tain and amuse, or they may 
while away the passing hours with 
fascinating fiction. But the publica- 
tion that fills a positive need is sooner 
orlater adjudged ‘indispensable’ to its 
followers. 

This, in a word, is the Scientific 
American’s platform. It fills the 
present-day need for accurate and 
authentic information on the rapid 
strides being made in engineering, in- 
dustrial and electrical progress. 

Radio has come now to entertain 
and instruct all who can gain a work- 
ing knowledge of radio-telephony. 
Factory improvements are ever being 


devised; new shipping and railway 
facilities; new appliances for the auto- 
mobile and motorboat; Antarctic ex- 
plorations and naval developments— 
there are a thousand and one events, 
chronicled in Scientific American, 
which keep you thoroughly conversant 
with the current achievements of the 
day. 

Changed to a monthly, Scientific 
American is a much bigger and better 
magazine with more reading pages— 
and subscription price reduced from $6 
to $4. Indispensable to its readers 
Scientific American should be a regu- 
lar fixture in your home and your 
office. 


SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 


(FORBES) 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 
Munn & Co., 233 Broadway, New York City. 


Please enter my subscription to the new monthly “Scientific American” for one year, for which I enclose $4.00, or 
for 3 months, for which I enclose $1.00. 
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If you could get results— 


Somewhat along the following 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lines, would you be interested ? 

Sales INCreased. « <.ccc0ccceeee's 100% 
or 

Profits increased.........2..0 50% 
or 

Seo) Cs P| 
or 

Inventory reduced............ 20% 
or 

Direct labor reduced......... 55% 
or 

Rejections decreased.......... 75% 
or 

Production increased.......... 100% 
or 

Overhead reduced.....ccercece 27% 


The above are ACTUAL RESULTS all secured 
for clients. Many others are available for 
study and verification. 


The steps taken and work covered are out- 
lined in our Third Blue Book (now in its sec- 

’ ond edition) called “What Industrial Engineer- 
ing Includes.” 


It’s an easily-read 150-page book written for 
industrial executives. In concise and simple 
terms it outlines one hundred different possible 
steps from which a result-getting program can 
be chosen. It’s well indexed, too. 


We will send a copy promptly upon request. 
Requests upon firm letterheads will secure 
preference while the present edition lasts. 


Have your secretary write NOW 


Knoeppel 


rganized R 2rVICE 


Cc. E. KNOEPPEL & CO., Inc. 
Industrial Engineers 


Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg. New York 








Applicant for Membership in the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation 
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KEEP FOUR SILVER DOLLARS 
IN YOUR POCKET 


and at the end of the year you will still have just 
four dollars, or a hole in your pocket. 

Put four dollars in a subscription to “FORBES” (26 
time- ~saving, business-informing, thought-stimulating, 
work-inspiring numbers) and before the end of the 
year you may gain ONE BUSINESS IDEA from a 
single issue that will multiply your $4 investment a 
— (Canada $4.50 a year; Foreign $5 a 
year. 


CUT OUT OR COPY AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK 


“FORBES” 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send “FORBES” every two weeks for a year starting 
with the next number. I enclose check for $4 for the next 26 
numbers; or I will remit on receipt of bill. Canada 50c. extra; 
Foreign $1.00 extra. 
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You Area 


Philosopher 


Otherwise you would not be a reader of Forbes’ Magazine. 

A PHILOSOPHER IS “A LOVER OF WISDOM” and 
“Forbes” is chuck full of that. 

YOU ARE ALSO A BUSINESS MAN OR A BUSINESS 
WOMAN. Everybody is, for business is BUSY-NESS—it is 
human activity. 

It is that which busies you, no matter what you are doing. 

In view of the above facts, you should not just read, but you 
should STUDY the Business Philosopher. 

Mr. A. F. Sheldon, our Editor-in-Chief, is often referred to 
as the “Blackstone of business.” 

He is universally recognized as “THE FATHER OF MOD- 
ERN BUSINESS BIBLIOGRAPHY.” 

He has done more to. scientize SERVICE and SALESMAN- 
SHIP than‘any other.man in the world. nee 

You need the Business Philosopher—we need you—let’s serve 
each other. 

Send for a free copy of an address by Mr. Sheldon on the 
Rotary Motto “He Profits Most Who Serves Best” and a free 
sample of the BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER. 


The Business Philosopher 


MONROE AVENUE AND SECOND STREET 
MEMPHIS, TENN., U. S. A. 








One of the greatest books on personal eiffciency.—Intensely practical— 
vivid—inspiring—invigorating.—Digs deep for the man who has reached 
the top as well as the man on the way up. 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 


By B. C. FORBES 


Contains not solely old-as-the-hills platitudes and generalities, but the 
greatest wealth of specific concrete pointers from our most successful 
present day men of affairs that has ever been gathered between two! 
covers. 


B. C. Forbes says, “I do not feel that I have written this book. Its 
authors, rather, are a hundred or more of our best known captains of 
industry, statesmen, writers and a few sages of former days. Much of 
the material comes direct from business men who have become recognized 
as the foremost authorities in their line.” 


Partial List of Contents 


How You Can Develop the Power to Think. How to Develop Power of Language. 


How You Can Develop the Highest Effi- How You Can Build Up Good Will. 
ciency in Work. How to Develop the Power of Good Judg- 


ment. 
~~ Can Find or Make Your Oppor-  jigw You Can Develop a Useful Memory. 
How to Develop Staying Powers. wy ag ——- Se aS 
How to Cultivate Cheerfulness. Check-U Y P. 
How You May Develop Robust Health. - Tissue. a 


A Book you will read and re-read. A Book you will discuss with your 
friends and associates. A Book from which you will quote voluminously. 


Examine This Book FREE 


Let us send you “KBYS TO SUCCESS” for five da 
risk. If it doesn’t help you—retu and we'll etill be friends: Send No Money 








ra it 
E if h finished ding 1 i 
a. ‘7 ave finished reading It, within these five days, as yeu Merely Mail 
If k it—Send . 
If you want to keep nd us your cheek for $2.00 as payment the Coupon 
——_—— or 
FORBES MAGAZINE, F. 4-29-22 
120 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. PRMD oi isensntsncccccdchapsebbhadiancaeedebanstepassanie ee 
Please send me for examination a 
copy of KEYS TO SUCCESS, by B. BBAROGE: occcnnsicccacccsgeueiebbnsdsksseeedaubaheentes . 


C. Forbes. I agree to return the book 
within five days or to send you $3.00. 


Seem meee eee meee eee eee eee EEEeeeBeeeeeeee 








BOOKS 


Recommended by “Forbes” 
for Business Executives 
Postage Prepaid to Anywhere. 





“MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA” | 


50 Illustrations. By B. C. Forbes. 500 P. 


Here you meet our modern business giants face to 
face, as B. C. Forbes met them. You ean ask Edi- 
son, Patterson, Davison, Vanderlip, Eastman, 
Schwab and 44 others, about their careers—ask 
how they solved the very problems you face. Not 
a common privilege this, to KNOW 50 really 
big men of our time—to study the attributes 
of mind and heart that make for $3.00 
LEADERSHIP ..i....cccccccsecccces 





“KEYS TO SUCCESS”—Personal Efficiency =: 


By B. C. Forvdeé ..cccccccoces 248 Pages | 


Intensely practical and inspiring talks on Team- 


work, Initiative, Personality, Judgment, Courage { 


and 25 other qualities essential to big-scale busi- 
ness success. A ‘lesson on how to develop each 
quality follows each talk. A gold mine $2 00 
Me BE bbnndcascdsuceusoensaassaoes ‘a 





“PATENTING AND PROMOTING 
INVENTIONS” 


By Mote V. AVVOM..ccccccces 166 Pages 
A thousand patents a week granted by the Patent 


Office at Washington! More than 1,200,000 
patents granted to date! Less than 10% commer- 


cial successes! This book tells why. Invaluable - 


to the Inventor, the Promoter and the 
MS, bn 054500655 baseos oak bbb e% $2.00 





“THE AXIOMS OF BUSINESS” 
By Herbert N. Casson........ 182 Pages 
(Editor, Effielency Magazine, London) 


You are familiar with the twelve mathematical 
axioms of Euclid—here you find diseussed the six- 
teen basic principles of Trade and Commeree. Not 
until it has axioms or laws or principles that are 
universally known and established ean it be 
said that Business is a Seienes......... 





“HUMAN NATURE” 
By Herbert N. Casson........ 182 Pages 


What is the most impertant thing in the world? 
All methods and systems of Efficieney must be 
based not only upon Science and Industry, but 
upon the facte of what? Ne matter what your 
business, whether you buy er sell, berrow or lead, 
manage, produce er manufacture, you $2 50 
ean’t know too much about Humaz Nature. ‘a 





“MAN TO MAN”—Story of Industrial 
Democracy 


Sy COR Bik ons 0064860000 249 Pages 


Think of a plan that enabled 168 mem to do the | 


work 268 did before and still inerease the out- 
put! A plan that eliminated labor turnover, 
stopped strikes, reduced werking hours and eut 
production eosts! What the plan is and how 
it does these things in actual plants $2 00 
Oe S566 ns 60000000004%0405 ‘s 





“SOUND INVESTING” 


By Bam GH iii ccs sede ceaec 375 Pages ° 


No one knows how many thousands of dollarse— 
hard-earned savings of years—are wiped out daily 
because investors don’t know 3 things: (1) How 
to Analyze Values; (2) How to Cheek Up Annual 
Reports; (3) How and When to Buy and Sell. 
Answered in enly 83 of the 37 chapters in $2 50 
this eommon-sense book............... . 





“FACTORY EFFICIENCY” 
By Herbert N. Casson........ 206 Pages 


The first practieal exposition of Seientifie Manage- 
ment, written by a Briton en British Beil. Some 
interesting and valuable new points of view on the 
ever-present problem how to increase output, wages, 
dividends and good-will simultameously. Casson 
emphasizes the fact that ‘“‘the very heart and centre 
of Manufacturing Effieieney is—STAND- $2 50 
ARDIZED OPBRATIONS”............- 6s 

(Forbes 4-29-22) 
Order Blank For Your Convenience 


Forbes Magazine, Book Dept., 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me postpaid Books listed on the mar- 
gin of this coupon. I enelose Check (or Money 
Geer) GaP B...2066006 in full payment; or I will 
remit on receipt of books and bill. 


See ee eee OREO EEE E HEHEHE EEEH EEE SEES EEE OES 
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ONCE A COOK BOY 


NOW A GOVERNMENT’S COUNSELLOR 


The cook boy in a remote Canadian lumber camp was caught off guard. 


“What are you up to?” demanded the boss. 


The boy, startled, crumpled up a sheet of rough paper he had spread on the top of a 


flour barrel. 
“[’ve finished my work,” he apologized. 
“What were you doing?” asked the boss. 


“When I have any spare time, I like to learn,” he explained. 


“Learn what?” 
“To figure and to write.” 


To-day the cook boy is one of the most influential counsellors of the Chinese government. He is the fore- 
most producer and exporter of lumber in the United States; is the owner of two fleets of steamers; is the greatest 
individual creator of commerce between the Pacific Coast and the Orient. 

Who was this cook boy? How did he rise to fame and power? His story is more interesting than fiction. 


It is told in 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 


By B. C. FORBES 


This book tells in an intimate way how fifty of 
America’s foremost business and financial leaders of 
the present day have climbed the ladder of success. 


Who are the fifty men—men who are making America? 
In what fields have they made their mark? Are they 
moderately young or are most of them elderly? Were 
their parents poor, moderately circumstanced or 
wealthy? What were the factors, the circumstances, 
the methods, the principles that led them to success, 
wealth and international fame? 


This book shatters the popular idea that most of the 
highest financial and business positions in the United 
States are held by young men. Only four out of the 
fifty are under fifty years of age. Not only is the 
average age sixty-one, but no fewer than twelve are 
seventy or more. 


There is encouragement in this fact for those earnest 
workers who have not yet reached places of conspicuous 
eminence. If the right kind of seed is being planted, 
the fruit may ripen by and by. Results are not always 
attained in a hurry. 


Another point revealed by this analysis of the per- 
sonnel of America’s ablest business leaders is that 
neither birth nor education, neither nationality nor 
religion, neither heredity nor environment are barriers 
—or passports—to success. Work alone counts. The 
only caste in America is merit. 


What Do You Know About the Industrial 
Kings? 

What made Carnegie turn to Steel, Rockefeller to Oil 
and James B. Duke to tobacco? How did each rise 
from obscure positions to kings in their line of en- 
deavor? How did Morgan become the greatest inter- 
national banker of the United States? Who is the 
targest manufacturer of shoes and how did he develop 
the industry? Who saved the Chicago Board of Trade, 
when subjected to terrific bombardment when Britain 
declared war and every other exchange was closed? 
What is the true story of the telephone? What claim 
to fame has James A. Farrell, Samuel Insull, Thomas 
E. Wilson, James Speyer, Minor C. Keith, John D. Ryan, 
and Julius Rosenwald? 





What Readers Have Said 


“In looking over ‘Men Who Are Making America,’ I 
see it is going to keep me up late at night.”—Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, President, Curtis Publishing Company. 

“Should be in every library.”—The Waterbury Re- 
publican. 

“A colossal book.’’—S. J. Kaufman, in the New York 
Globe. 

“Each story a real, living, breathing inspiration.”— 
Utica Observer, Utica, N. Y. 

“A Pantheon of American Eusiness.”—Commerce and 
Finance, New York. 


“A distinct loss not to read it.”—Financial World. 
New York. 


“A text-book for every business.”—A Portland, Ore- 
gon, Reader. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Se ee Ce eet eet et et et ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee Gee Ge ee Gee ee es 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 

B. C. Forbes, Editor, 

120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me for examination a copy of MEN WHO 
ARE MAKING AMERICA, by B. C. Forbes. I agree to 
return the book within five days or to send you $3.00 
PRED ato gens aninaa cuicnee kc ot eks See aa iw AGwes cee Te ee 
Address 
City 
NM shai are Sakti ete ee aL 
F. 4-29-22 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 


Examine the book at our expense for five days. At 
the end of that time, either return the book or send 


us the price in full. 
$3.00 
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Business Helped by Billions 
Added to Wealth 


How the Rise in Security Prices Has Strengthened Situation. 


Other Helpful Factors. 


ONSIDER these statements— 
> and permission is hereby 

granted other publications to 
reprint them: 

More than five billion dollars has 
been added to the market value of 
American securities during recent 
months. This has increased the 
wealth of perhaps ten million owners 
of bonds and stocks, has greatly for- 
tified the financial and credit strength 
of our industrial and transportation 
and mining and utility corporations, 
has raised the worth of the assets of 
insurance companies and _ savings 
banks and estates and other holders 
of enormous quantities of securities, 
and has in many other ways improved 
the situation. 

The wealth of our huge agricul- 
tural population likewise within re- 
cent months has been increased tre- 
mendously through a 40 per cent. 
rise in corn, wheat, hogs and other 
products of the farm, thus enabling 
the farmers to overcome most of 
their financial troubles and to be- 
come’ potential buyers on a very 
much wider scale than formerly. 

The notable recovery in sterling, 
francs, and other important foreign 
currencies has added immeasurably 
to the purchasing power and credit 
standing of these nations. 

The reduction in unemployment 
during the last two or three months 
has restored normal purchasing pow- 
er to many thousands of families. 

The recovery of about 10 per cent. 
in the general price level from the 
low point recorded last year by index 
numbers has added several billions 
to the value of assets owned by busi- 
ness enterprises throughout the coun- 
try. Some very recent price ad- 
vances have greatly encouraged and 
strengthened several basic industries. 

These facts, together with the 
phenomenal easing of money rates, 
go far to explain why pessimism has 
given place to rational optimism and 
why business has enjoyed appreciable 
improvement. 

When a man’s or a concern’s as- 
sets are increasing in value the dis- 
position is to act with more courage 
than when they are shrinking. This 
is perhaps most clearly illustrated by 
Wall Street. During an advancing 
market such as we have been witnes- 


By B. C. Forbes 


sing, unfavorable news receives little 
attention, whereas favorable develop- 
ments are assiduously employed as 
reasons for buying securities at rising 

; A : 
prices. In other words, “Nothing 
succeeds like success.” 


The corner having been definitely 
turned in the second half of last year, 
it is fairly safe to reason that the 
recovery will continue, at least at a 
moderate pace. Some look for sen- 
sational developments in business 
corresponding to the developments we 
have been witnessing in the security 
markets. It is pointed out that Wall 
Street very often accurately fore- 
casts events six months in advance, 
that the abnormal superabundance of 
cheap money may foster “secondary 
inflation,” that when buying once gets 
briskly under way the discovery will 
be made that stocks of merchandise 
are extraordinarily light, that this 
country is notoriously given to flying 
to extremes. 


In my opinion we are little likely 
to see any wild business boom in the 
near future. The wreckage from our 
last boom is still too much with us and 
the scars are still too numerous and 
too painful to encourage any re- 
newed outburst. “Once hit, twice 
shy.” Tempted and pressed though 


1920 


LILI 


Month 


Thousands of Tors 
a‘, 
8 





Leaders’ Views 


they are to put out idle funds, most 
bankers are not disposed to throw 
prudence to the winds, nor are many 
business organizations inclined to act 
recklessly in the way of expansion. 
Buyers will think twice before bid- 
ding up prices unwarrantedly. 

Expressed differently, the economic 
patient suffered such a severe ill- 
ness that its strength cannot be fully 
regained in a hurry. Convalescence 
has been proceeding slowly, yet not 
altogether unsatisfactorily during the 
last six months. Recuperation should 
continue in a rational, orderly way. 
Attempts to force the pace, attempts 
to overreach, would inevitably bring 
on a relapse, and this all sensible peo- 
ple would prefer to avert. 

No, I believe there is as much dan- 
ger that the recent rate of improve- 
ment will slacken as there is that it 
will become frenzied. Either is a 
possibility. But the probability is 
that neither will occur. 

Recent significant developments in- 
clude the reduction in the interest on 
Treasury Certificates to 3% per 
cent.; the lowering of the Bank of 
England rate from 4% to 4 per cent. ; 
further easement in money rates both 
in New York and in London; 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Increases 


The above chart, prepared especially for “Forbes,” shows 

the monthly increases or decreases in unfilled orders of 

the U. S. Steel Corporation. The increase for March is 
the largest gain reported since May, 1920. 








‘“‘With all thy getting get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 
By the Editor 


The employing of money means the employing of 


When cotton shot up almost 50 per cent. in price, there 
was nation-wide rejoicing. Everybody again hurrahed 
when wheat and corn rose 40 per cent. When prices for 
porkers soared 50 per cent. there wasn’t a squeal. Every 

time copper promised to advance, 


TEMPER Wall Street exulted. Every an- 
png nouncement of an advance in steel 
PRICES prices has been greeted with loud 


applause. So have been reports of 
price advances in other directions. 

The popular assumption appears to have been that stiff 
advances in prices were enough to boom prosperity. Have 
we forgotten so soon that it was the wild marking up of 
prices that precipitated the collapse of our last boom? 
Have some of those who have been rejoicing so ecstati- 
cally over advancing prices stopped to think that these 
advances tend to add to their own burdens by increasing 
the cost of living? 

Happily, most of the price advances thus far have 
been desirable. Cotton, grain, food animals, copper, and 
steel all sank to unprofitable prices, and some recovery 
was essential to the bringing about of sound economic 
conditions. Prices can be too low for the public’s good. 
But they can also be too high for the public’s good. To- 
day certain classes of commodities and goods are too 
cheap; others are still too dear. Rubber, for example, 
is too low; coal is too high. 

Before we throw our hats in the air and whoop-la! over 
any new price-advance, let us consider whether the ad- 
vance is desirable or undesirable, healthful or unhealthful, 
constructive or destructive. Don’t let us become too 
ready to rejoice over the marking up of prices, lest we 
encourage too many markers to get unwarrantedly busy. 
The average price level is, if anything, a little too high 
rather thar too low. We are entitled to expect and de- 
mand the leaders in quite a few industries to toe the line 
and reduce prices which still savor over-much of profiteer- 
ing. 

x * x 

Genius is largely a matter of guts. 

x * x 


Wrestle manfully with Fate, and lo! you will find Fate 
has been transformed into Fortune. 
2 2 


Beware lest pride of possession become an obsession. 
+ * 


The fellow who ts always kicking up a dust ends by 


being kicked out. 
* * * 


In business, base acts on facts. 
* * * 

Trying to succeed without much reading and studying 
would be like trying to build a house without hammer 
and saw. 

* * x 


Knockers are always on the outside. 


people. One sound reason, among an abundance oi 
others, for counting upon broadening of business activity 
is the extraordinary magnitude and success of new offer- 

ings of securities. Investors are 


MONEY revealing that they possess liquid 
— resources far beyond all calcula- 
TO WORK tions. Some part of the new capi- 


tal now being provided is going 
abroad, and a considerable proportion is going into the 
hands of municipalities and other public borrowers. 

But the greater share is being furnished business enter- 
prises of many descriptions. Railroads are obtaining 
new funds at reasonable rates; public utilities, with costs 
now greatly reduced, are entering the money market very 
freely; manufacturing companies are supplying them- 
selves with cash—in short, almost every line of enterprise 
figures among the applicants for additional funds. 

The spending of all this money cannot fail to bring a 
mild increase in employment, a wider demand for nearly 
all varieties of materials and goods, larger railway traffic 
and better earnings, and a general all-round stimulus to 
confidence and prosperity. If there were little demand 
for the billions of money and credit now idle, we might 
feel apprehensive over the business outlook. As things 
are, we have every reason for feeling reasonably opti- 
mistic. , 


* * x 
Which shall win: Appetite or aspiration? 
* * x 


A big brain, like a big bank roll, 1s of little use unless 
put to use. 

*. « 

Boston’s merchant prince, Edward A. Filene, contrives 
to find time for many non-business activities. He under- 
takes and capably discharges no end of public duties; he 
is a leader in various movements; he is particularly in- 

terested in activities calculated to 


A GOOD bring workers and employers closer 
——- together. Also he has a reputation 
E. A. FILENE as a public speaker. Here’s a Filene 


anecdote, told as narrated—not by 
Mr. Filene!—to me: 
The toastmaster at a big dinner was eager to shine as 
a brilliant wit. This ambition led him to perpetrate sev- 
eral crude, not to say cruel, jokes. When he came to 
introducing Mr. Filene, he told the audience that Mr. 
Filene had attained wide fame as an after-dinner speaker. 
“In fact,” he added, “All one has to do is to drop a din- 
ner in the slot and up comes a speech from Mr. Filene.” 
When the laughter subsided, Mr. Filene smilingly be- 
gan: “There’s one difference between our witty toast- 
master and myself. He has told you that all you have to 
do is to drop a dinner in the slot and up will come a 
speech from me. All he has to do is to drop a speech, 


and up comes one’s dinner.” 
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Henry Ford has several times sneered at “unproductive 
stockholders.” Certain newspapers are also fond of de- 
nouncing “idle stockholders.” | Demagogic orators pic- 
ture stockholders as robbers, reaping where they have not 


sown. Well, now, let’s see. Who 
TOO READY made Henry Ford’s own automo- 
” bile company possible? The stock- 
STOCKHOLDERS holders who originally advanced 


money to him. Who makes it pos- 
sible for you and me to be carried to and from business 
by train or street car? Stockholders. Who made it 
possible for farmers to obtain reapers and binders and 
tractors to relieve them of the 





6t 


In many an organization there is one man who never is. 
too busy to straighten out tangles for other people. He 
welcomes the dumping upon him of difficulties and dead- 
locks. He contrives, somehow, to. solve every problem 

passed over to him. Sometimes his 


A GETTING-ON title is not at all high-sounding. He 


WRINKLE : 
THAT MAY has his own work to do and lots of 
HELP YOU it,asarule. He isn’t paid to shoul- 


der the troubles of others. But he 

is so pleasant about it and has such a knack of smoothing 
things out, that nobody hesitates to turn to him. 

This is the type of man who lands at the top. His 

willingness to tackle all sorts of 





hardest work of the farm? 
Stockholders. Who makes it 
possible for us to avail our- 
selves of the services of a bank? 
Stockholders. Who made our 
vast telephone and telegraph 
service possible? Stockhold- 
ers. Who makes it possible for 
us to buy ready-made clothing, 
shoes, watches, and a thousand 
other things, at relatively low 
cost? Stockholders. Who has 
made it possible for us to press 
a button and flood our homes 
with light? Stockholders. 

Were stockholders all over 
the country to try to withdraw 
their funds from the enterprises 
in which they are invested, there 
would be a panic, there would 
be unemployment, there would 
be distress, on a scale never be- 
fore known. All material 
progress springs from the sav- 
ing of money by someone. A 
nation’s resources cannot be de- 
veloped without capital. The 
stockholder is the one who sup- 
plies the capital for practically every great enterprise in 
this country. One-man organizations of magnitude are 
now the exception rather than the rule.. Just sit down 
and think for fifteen minutes, and you will realize that we 
are indebted to stockholders for almost every modern 
comfort, convenience and luxury of life. 

No. The stockholder is among the nation’s greatest 
benefactors. He is to be encouraged, not discouraged. 
It is he who makes it possible to provide work for mil- 
lions. He is in reality the best friend the laboring man 
has ever had, not his enemy. 

Let these simple, basic facts sink in. The individual or 
publication that poses as an enemy of stockholders is a 
still greater enemy of workers. 

* * * 
Common sense is the foundation of achievement. 
* * * 





ALANSON 


There’s more credit and satisfaction in being a first-rate 
truck-driver than a tenth-rate executive. 


x * * 
Become a pusher, not a pawn. 
_ 2s 


Double dealing isn’t half sensible. 








B. HOUGHTON 


Former Senator who has been appointed United 
States Ambassador to Germany 


difficulties lead to his acquiring 
invaluable experience. He gains 
an insight into different depart- 
ments and attains skill in solv- 
ing each department’s particu- 
larly hard problems. The big 
boss himself learns to turn to 
this man to’ be helped out. 
Sometimes other fellows in the 
organization look upon him as 
an easy mark, a truck-horse, 
and they chuckle over getting 
out of snarls by loading them 
upon him. But having thus 
abundantly earned greater re- 
sponsibilities and greater posi- 
tion, promotion in time comes 
along. 

I know many such men... 
Matthew C. Brush, who has 
now become senior vice-presi- 
dent of the huge American In- 
ternational Corporation, is the 
problem-solver in that organi- 
zation. It takes him ten to 
fourteen hours a day to do it, 
and he has had only one week’s 
vacation in years. Jack Bar- 
ringer has been the willing horse of the National Cash 
Register Company, and he is now, although only forty, 
its vice-president and general manager. Thomes E. Wil- 





son was for years the trouble absorber of Morris & Com- 


pany, and thus fitted himself to become head of his own 
large packing house. The late Theodore N. Vail told me 
that whenever he ran into a situation that baffled him, he 
simply called in Harry B. Thayer, confident that a way 
out would be found. To-day Mr. Thayer is president 
of the mammoth American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany. 

Charles A. Stone, head of Stone & Webster, discovered 
that whenever the firm threatened to fall down on the 
execution, on time, of a big construction contract, all he 
need do was to delegate a certain young man to get on 
the job. To-day that young man, George O. Muhlfeld, 
is an important member of the firm. In the paralyzing 
financial upheaval of 1907, the late J. P. Morgan, who 
acted as commander-in-chief, ran across one young 
banker who displayed extraordinary aptitude for over- 
coming the hardest obstacles. A little later Mr. Morgan 
made him his partner. This was Henry P. Lavison, who 
then began to fill the same role in the Morgan firm. An- 
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other leading international banking firm discovered among 
its: employees a young man who likewise exhibited re- 


markable capacity for getting difficult things done and 
who contrived to find time to do work for others. To- 


day that young man, Jerome J. Hanauer, is a member of 
the firm, Kuhn, Loeb & Company. 

A great many men think they are exceedingly smart 
when they can maneuver to “pass the buck” to some good- 
natured associate. As the instances here quoted suggest, 
those who pass the buck invite being passed by when pro- 
motions are made. Despite what cynics say, responsibili- 
ties do usually in course of time gravitate to shoulders 
trained to carry them. Those who do most usually get 
most in the long run. 

* 2 ¢ 


Rudeness retards. 
x * * 


Every time we act we release a homing-bird which shall 


one day return. Are you sending forth bluebirds? Or 
birds of prey? 


* * x 
The latest tariff monstrosity created at Washington 
could accurately be called “A tariff to increase the cost of 
living.” Or, it might be labelled “A tariff to throttle 
commerce.” It is a delightful concoction from the view- 
point of those who have anything 


A TARIFF to sell. But it is a bitter dose to 
a propose for the far greater number 
OF LIVING of Americans who have to buy and 


not sell. Apparently business in- 
terests of every description persuaded the politicians to 
make a deal with the farmers’ representatives in Congress 


.on the basis that the two groups, industrial and agricul- 


tural, should divide the swag between them, each side 
to have the liberty to say just how much it should gouge 
from the consuming public. 

The working classes should be interested and aroused 
not merely over the threat that their living costs will be 
greatly increased, but over the certainty that if it be made 
impracticable for other countries to sell to us, then they 
will not be able to buy from us, and that would, without 
shadow of doubt, mean widespread unemployment in this 
country. It never before was so important that it be 
made easy for other nations to do business with us. In- 


stead, the proposed tariff aims at making it more difficult 


than it ever was before to do business with us. 

Happily, the whole sorry mess has evoked nothing but 
condemnation and ridicule, even from the staunchest sup- 
porters of the Republican Party. The New York Herald 
unhesitatingly admits that such a tariff would cost every 
home in America more money, and even the New York 
Tribune proclaims that business interests confess that the 
tariff-makers have bungled. 

No; docile though they are, the householders of Amer- 
ica will not stand for such a bare-faced conspiracy to 


rob them for the benefit of the scheming interests who 


have induced the politicians to do their bidding. 
* * * 


The best boss has to do little of it. 
<—-_ = se 


Your habits are the raw material which finally forms 


your character. 
es “& ¢ 


‘Genuine courtesy springs from the heart, not from the 


lips. 
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The largest carpet manufacturing concern in America 
has taken to selling its goods at auction instead of by, 
salesmen. The whole rug and carpet trade is kept in a 
state of uncertainty by the tactics of Alexander Smith 


Sons. This company at one time 
AUCTION was managed with unusual skill. Of 
SALES j * 
INSTEAD OF recent years its managers have acter] 
SALESMEN as if they had no fixed policy. Last 


year, for example, they held a huge 
auction sale, and the thousand or more buyers who flocked 
to it from all parts of the country naturally concluded 
that there would not be a similar dumping of goods on 
the market for at least several months. Hardly had they 
returned home with their purchases when another mam- 
moth sale was announced. 

A huge sale was again conducted this month. Buyers 
were extremely timid and bought no large quantities at 
the start. They were afraid that some kind of trick 
would be played on them this year. Seeing how things 
were lagging, the management announced that there 
would not be another auction until the opening of Fall. 
Thereafter, the offerings moved more readily, and sales 
finally aggregated $5,500,000. One consequence of hold- 
ing these auctions is that the company gets very little 
business in the regular way. How long this unusual 
method of getting rid of output can be maintained is a 
question keenly discussed in trade circles. 


The sale revealed that retailers’ supplies of rugs and 
carpets had been allowed to dwindle inordinately, and 
that many merchants bought spiritedly in order to get 
prompt delivery. The indications all are that other lines 
of merchandise are equally scarce in most stores through- 
out the country. 

x Ok Ox 

For many months it has been possible to sense that the 
present government was losing favor. Recent election re- 
sults have emphasized this. It is popular to blame prohibi- 
tion, This probably has been only a minor influence. As al- 

ways, the party in power has been 


REPUBLICANS fairly or unfairly held responsible 
— for bad times. Workers have re- 
WARNED sented so much unemployment. 


Business men have felt intensely 
sore over the failure of the Administration to relieve tax 
burdens more substantially ; there is unquestionably more 
discontent over taxes than over any other one thing con- 
nected with government. It is universally felt that the 
tariff problem has not been handled in a statesmanlike 
way. President Harding’s horror of even admitting the 
existence of a League of Nations has incurred the ire of 
many voters, while his calling of the famous Washington 
Conference and its resultant compacts with other Powers 
have displeased another section of the electorate. The 
handling of the bonus has been so childish as to excite 
contempt. There has been, on top of this, a demoralizing 
lack of effective Republican leadership in Congress, so that 
its business has not been conducted in a manner calculated 
to win public admiration or approval. 


Had business and employment conditions been pros- 
perous, the good work which the present Administration 
has accomplished—and it has to its credit a number of 
notable achievements—would have earned more attentior 
and its failures less attention. 
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IN CIRCLES 


Business—“For Heaven’s Sake, Start Somewhere; I’m Getting Dizzy.” 
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Failures of New York Stock Exchange firms have not 
been numerous, but there have lately been a few very 
disgraceful ones, notably those of E. W. Wagner & Com- 
pany and Chandler Brothers & Company. The Stock 

Exchange authorities are earnestly 


TO MAKE striving to clean house. President 
a eee Cromwell announces that hereafter 
SAFER all members must take trial bal- 


ances of their finances every month. 
Every member doing a margin business will have to 
answer fully a comprehensive questionnaire twice a year, 
and thus reveal in detail his financial condition. Other 
reforms are contemplated. The governors have also 
warned members against certain practices. Soliciting 
business over the telephone has been placed under the ban. 
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why building and loan associations have grown so 
enormously is that members pledge themselves to pay in: a 
certain amount at regular intervals. Savings banks hive 
not grown more largely because depositors have no such 
spur to make regular payments. 

This is one matter which I think the Stock Exchanze 
authorities should give further, fuller and deeper con- 
sideration. It is to be hoped that the new Odd-Lot Com- 
mittee will seek and find a satisfactory solution. 

* + 6 

Why is it that people are ready, even eager, to do favors 
for those who don’t need them, but are usually slow to 
help those who badly need help? I have often noticed, 
when in a company containing some toweringly important 

figure, that almost everyone is anx- 





Accepting “discretionary” orders is condemned. 
Members are asked to discourage stock speculation by 
persons having only one or two hundred dollars. Says 
President Cromwell: “The small speculator of necessity 
is in essence a gambler who cannot afford to lose. He 
should be protected against himself. 
suaded to put his money in a bank unless he wishes to 
buy outright a small number of shares of good stock.” All 


this is very commendable. 

It is less certain, however, 
that President Cromwell’s atti- 
tude towards the installment- 
payment investor is prudent or 
far-sighted. He is not a be- 
liever in this method of doing 
business. But the fundamental 
fact remains that there are many 
thousands of persons of modest 
means who desire to save money 
regularly and systematically and 
to apply it, as saved, to paying 
for dividend-bearing securities. 
Many persons will save system- 
atically in this way who would 
not save systematically were they 
without some inducement, some 
prod, some definite objective of 
this kind. If New York Stock 
Exchange firms turn away this 
business, it simply means that 
it will gravitate to brokers of 
less stability and perhaps of less 
honesty. 

Since the partial-payer virtu- 
ally makes of his broker a bank 
of deposit, it is in the highest 
degree essential that the broker 
be of the highest standing, the 
greatest stability, and the strict- 
est honesty. It should not be 
beyond the ability of the Stock 
Exchange authorities to evolve 
terms and conditions under 
which reputable members could 
afford to handle partial payment 
orders on a basis reasonable 
both to the broker and the small 
investor. One main reason 


READY TO 
HELP THOSE 
WHO DON’T 
NEED IT 


He should be per- 








Two-Line Editorials 


Everybody agrees that the “tar” must be 
knocked out of the Fordney tariff. 
* * 4 


Don’t expect half-a-million breadwinners to 
remain on strike very long without something 
unpleasant happening. 

x x 


Dearer woolen clothing is predicted. 
. = s 
Expect little from Russia under her present 
polttical régime. 
me « 


Our farmers are getting back into the traces. 
x x 
Serious wholesale reducing of railway rates 
would be serious for the business world. 
.*¢ = 
Rents are likely to be lower a year from 
now. 
x ok Ox 
German marks inevitably will be “dewalu- 
alized.’ Then they should do better. 
* 2. & 


An oversupply of pork and lower prices are 
coming this Fall, or earlier. 
se: 


Some good will come out of Genoa. 
* Ok Ox 
Despite possible dips or worse, securities 
promise to end the year higher. 
$s «# 


The German-Soviet treaty sprung upon the 
other nations will not inspire faith in either. 
. 6's 
An Armour-Wilson-Cudahy merger would be 
sound economically, but would the public, 
usually antagonistic to the concentration of 
great power, approve? The packers should 
find out before acting. 
x Ok Ok 
What’s a looming half-billion Treasury 
deficit between Senatorial friends of the politi- 
cally-inspired bonus? 








ious to do something calculated to 
please Mr. Bigwig. But let a poor, 
down-at-the-heels, unfortunate spe- 
cimen of humanity intrude with a 
request for assistance, and how different is the attitude 
towards him. The time to help is when help is needed. 

I can speak from experience on this subject. 
stage I needed help, and needed it desperately. How the 


At one 


different men I approached 
acted was a revelation to me. 
Some expressed cordial pleasure 
at having an opportunity to be 
of service. Others whom I had 
known quite as intimately imme- 
diately became frigid and stand- 
offish. After I got beyond need- 
ing any help, it was laughable to 
note how ready some of the 
gentlemen who had given me 
the cold-shoulder were to mani- 
fest their friendliness. 

We deserve no credit for be- 
ing anxious to help those who 
don’t need our help. In such 
cases our motive is not very 
lofty; we simply hope that we 
will derive a generous reward. 
It is when we help those who 
need help and from whom we 
can expect no reward that we 
act nobly. Help the fellow who 
is down. 
up can help himself. 

* * * 

A full bank account is not 

inconsistent with a full life. 
* * * 

It’s better to be straight than 
smart. 

x oe x 

It is better to err on the side 
of mitiative than snactivity. 

x oe x 

Great achievement must be 

preceded by great preparation. 
* OK x 

How you use to-day deter- 
mines how to-morrow will use 
vou. 


The fellow who is 


# 
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Hoover Tells How to Preserve 
American Living Standards 


Herbert Hoover 


In an Interview with B. C. Forbes 


(= fundamental changes m the conducting of 
industry are coming in this country. We are mov- 
ing towards revolution through evolution. America has 
won world leadership in various industries mainly by 
mass production. This trend is in process of gigantic 
development. War emergencies revealed how economy, 
_ efficiency, and speed could be obtained by reducing or 
eliminating frills and furbelows and by concentrating 
on essentials, on fewer styles and greater production. 
The war emergencies also disclosed our lamentable and 
crippling lack of national business and industrial sta- 
tistics. 

Herbert Hoover, arch-enemy of industrial waste and 


arch-advocate of facts, facts, facts, is interesting him- 
self, as Secretary of Commerce, in this whole progres- 
sive movement. Business men in all parts of the coun- 
try are turning to the Department of Commerce for 
leadership, for guidance, for conference, for advice, and 
they express gratification over the way Secretary 
Hoover is tackling the various problems confronting 
the industry and commerce of the nation. 

While in Washington the other day I enjoyed the 
privilege of an informal chat with Mr. Hoover, and 
among the points he discussed were those which fol- 
low—points which concern the public and workers 
quite as much as business men.—B. C. Forbes. 


HE war has left us with cer- 

tain economic conditions for 

which we must find systematic 

and constructive remedy if we would 

maintain our ability to compete 

against foreign imports and sustain 

the high standard of living and of 
wages of the American people. 

If we examine the comparative 
prices of commodities to-day with 
pre-war, we will find that prices of 
agricultural. produce and many pri- 
mary commodities vary from 90 to 
130 compared with pre-war 100; we 
will also find that the prices of con- 
sumers’ goods vary from 150 to 220 
—in other words, there is an enor- 
mous increase in the cost of manufac- 
ture and distribution. 

If we examine this question further 


we will find that one of the causes © 


lies in the enormous increase of Fed- 
eral, state and local taxation as a re- 
sult of the war, and the fact that 
there is comparatively little relief to 
be obtained from these burdens. We 
will find that the addition of this 
taxation necessitates the payment of 
higher rents, higher wages, etc., all 
along the line in the manufacturing 
and distributing trades. We will also 
find that unless we can restore this 
relativity of price levels of producers’ 
commodities with consumers’ com- 
modities, the consumer must suffer 
through inability to buy as many con- 
sumable commodities as hitherto, and 
the manufacturer and distributor 
must suffer from decreased volume 
of business and employment and a 
lowered standard of living to all. 
We search for remedies to this sit- 
uation and we find there is only one 
practicable one; that is, to increase 
our efficiency in production, manu- 
facture, and distribution. An _ in- 
crease in efficiency means, not only 
more able production, but also the 
elimination of great wastes. If we 
examine this problem still further, 
we find that the efficiency of individ- 
ual American producers, manufactur- 








Herbert Hoover 
Secretary of Commerce 


ers, and distributors is of a very high 
order and that the nature of these 
deficiencies and our wastes includes 
things that can only be corrected by 
co-operative action in some form. 
We suffer from wastes of unemploy- 
ment during depressions, speculation 
and over-production in booms; from 
labor conflict turnover, jurisdictional 
quarrels, and restraint on effort; 
from car shortages, excessive sea- 
sonal operation, and lack of stand- 
ardization in many things. We need 
better-developed transportation, great 
increase in electrification, more 
widely distributed industries in such 
a way as to interlock seasonal demand. 
We need more mass _ production 
through less variation in such simple 
things as dimensions of articles. 
These latter problems are of in- 
creasing importance. They are often 
misunderstood to imply a reduction 
of styles and ingenuity, but as a mat- 
ter of fact their practical application 
lies in the simplification of such 
things as dimensions and elements 
that do not enter into the reduction 
of individuality. Take, for instance, 


agricultural implements. I have be- 
fore me the work of one factory in 
the reduction of its varieties of 
singletrees from ten to one, and of 
metal seats for agricultural imple- 
ments from twelve to one. Also, I 
have before me suggestions to stand- 
ardize the dimension of blades for all 
harvesters and other cutting machin- 
ery in order that a farmer desiring 
new blades may find that blades of 
every make from different manufac- 
turers will fit into his machines. 

There is, in such matters as this, 
not only great cost, but also consider- 
able inconvenience to everybody by 
the bewildering number of sizes. The 
dealer has to clutter up his establish- 
ment with great numbers of different 
makes. This ties up capital, slows 
down the turnover of his stock, and 
often means—no matter how exten- 
sive his range of stock—that things 
called for are not on hand. This de- 
lays farm operations and causes great 
waste. There are literally thousands 
of directions where such great econo- 
mies can be made. 

Many of our trade associations are 
at work on these problems and the 
Department of Commerce has estab- 
lished a division which is giving great 
impulse and assistance to the move- 
ment, more especially in arranging an 
understanding between consumers 
and producers. For instance, a con- 
ference between paving brick manu- 
facturers, distributors, and users of 
paving brick agreed on a reduction of 
the varying dimensions of paving 
brick from sixty-six to seven. This 
does not interfere at all with the qual- 
ity or character of bricks offered by 
different manufacturers, nor does it 
undermine competitive action ; in fact, 
it works greatly to increase competi- 
tion because the buyer has not so 
many different questions to take into 
account in the determination of the 
relative values of commodities. 

Another question that enters into 
more efficiency in our economic sys- 
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tem is the integration of business. 
Thus, the copper industry in this 
country would be much more stable 
if the copper mines carried the manu- 
facture of their products through to 
points that reach the ultimate con- 
sumer. They would thus be able to 
regulate their production to the con- 
suming demand and prevent over- 
stocking of their commodities in each 
of the three or four stages of produc- 
tion, with consequent reduction in in- 
termittent employment. This does not 
imply combinations in restraint of 
trade in any particular. Whenever 
the integration of a business would 
reach the point of dominating a trade 
it not only becomes illegal, but also 
arouses a social opposition which chal- 
lenges the whole spirit of individual- 
ism so vigorous in our social life. On 
the other hand, up to the point where 
there is any danger of domination, it 
makes for more regular employment, 
for greater safety of capital, and 
gives wider opportunity for indi- 
vidual initiative. 

One part of this problem is that 
of statistics of production, consump- 
tion, and distribution. A knowledge 
of the movement of commodities is 
absolutely vital to the formulation of 
any judgment on the part of produc- 


ers, business men, or legislators. 
Efficient information will tend to re- 
duce the height of booms and the 
troughs of depression by automatic- 
ally erecting danger signals and clear- 
road signals to business. It is true 
that the collection of such statistics 
has been carried on in some quarters 
secretly and used for purposes of re- 
striction of trade; but because brick- 
bats have been used to kill men is no 
reason that we should not have brick 
houses. : 

One of the great remedies in this 
particular is full publicity; so that the 
consumer as well as the producer 
may be equally armed. The Govern- 
ment already gathers much informa- 
tion as to cotton, grain, and other 
commodities; and reliable statistics 
need to be extended to embrace all 
important industries. It will make 
for better understanding of all prob- 
lems. 

We are in a great period of flux 
and we are groping for economic 
remedies. We give the farmers un- 
limited right to combine in market- 
ing their products; we have given 
labor unlimited right to combine for 
its purposes of protection. We do not 
want to give the right to industry to 
combine, but we do need a develop- 
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ment of co-operation that will pre- 
serve competition and initiative and 
fundamentally preserve the individ- 
ualism of our people. 

These are indeed tangled problems, 
but there is a way out by sane and 
sober consideration as to the direc- 
tions in which our development 
should take place. We should not at- 
tempt to solve these problems with 
formulas of universal application, but 
should support the immediate prac- 
tical steps and give every encourage- 
ment and co-operation from the Gov- 
ernment for their attainment. 

All these things bear directly on 
the maintenance of the American 
standard of living in the face of a 
changed economic situation brought 
about by the war. If nothing is done 
in these matters to cut down waste 
and increase productive efficiency, 
then the people of this country must 
inevitably suffer a reduction of their 
standard of living to meet the lower 
standards of Europe. 

The Department of Commerce pro- 
poses to co-operate with business men 
of the country in the plans they evolve 
to bring about less waste, more effi- 
ciency and economy for the benefit 
alike of the producer, distributor, 
consumer, and worker. 


“Let Your Light So Shine” 


FRIEND of mine is subject to 
A alternate fits of exhilaration 
and depression. Who is not? 

He is a whimsical fellow and de- 
scribes his condition by saying that 
“his lamp is dim” or that his light “is 
burning brightly.” 

Considering the limitations of meta- 
phor, the lamp comparison is a good 
one. Your body is the reservoir, 
your brain is the burner, and the light 
shines from your eyes, sparkles in 
your words, and glows in your man- 
ner. 

With the least bit of straining we 
can picture some people as light- 
houses, some as electric signs, others 
as street lamps, and more as house 
lights. 

You get the idea? 

Those lights that must burn all the 
time! Soon they wear out. For most 
of us, there are times when no illumi- 
nation is necessary. A merciful cir- 
cumstance. 

What kind of a light are you? 

Here is one—a Will o’ the Wisp, 
dancing over hill and dale, leading 
folk into danger, trouble and disap- 
pointment. How many have fol- 


lowed him, seeking fortune, to find 
themselves penniless at the end of the 
mad journey! 

And this one? Why, is he a light? 
In the daytime, not a gleam comes 


By Ralph Barstow 


from him. But in the night and in 
the dark, like the soft glow of radio- 
active substances, his light guides and 
reassures. 

Whence come the substances we 
use to create our illumination? When 
the lamp is dim, what is lacking? 
How shall we produce our maximum 
brilliance efficiehtly? Ah, how to 
keep ourselves alight! 

This human reservoir needs con- 
stant refilling. The good health of 
the body has something, though not 
all, to do with the quantity of our 
candle-power. Not all, for history 
shows us brilliant leaders who were 
deformed, sickly; eyes, whose very 
decomposition gave fourth a fire that 
has lighted us to this day. Those peo- 
ple gave their bodies to be burned in 
a different way than the martyrs. 

It is wonderful what we can do 
with varied and low test fuels because 
of the beautiful burner nature gives 
us. 
It needs constant adjustment and 
frequent cleaning—a small price to 
pay for a great blessing! 

It is a complex mechanism. It is 
a fuelizer, a mixing valve and a focus- 
ing device. Give your brain suffi- 
cient blood to feed it, pour into it 
from the outside world carefully 
chosen impressions in the way of in- 
formation and inspiration, and watch 


the workings ; the additions of experi- 
ence, judgment, instinct, and intui- 
tion that are drawn from the depths 
of the mind and used to control the 
raw materials from without. 

It is possible, by personal attention 
to the fuel and the burner, to mini- 
mize the flickers, to hold back the 
useless blazings and turn their power 
into support for the times of weak- 
ness. Instead of allowing the flame to 
burn unprotected, torn by the winds 
and damped by the rains, it can be 
housed and guarded. By the skilful 
use of mirrors and reflectors and 
lenses, the light can be focused, 
turned on a desired field and then it 
will pierce far into the darkness, lead- 
ing its owner safely, quickly and 
comfortably where once he would 
have risked his life. 

Which do you prefer? If you are 
willing to pay a price for good light, 
you will have to moderate your habits 
of eating, drinking, and living; so 
that your fuel supply may be more 
evenly graded and less sudden 
changes forced on your burner. You 
will have to tend your burner con- 
stantly, adjusting, and focusing it. 

If you choose this way, if you are 
willing to pay this price, you can have 
some light whenever you need it. 

And remember—“Let your light 
so shine.” 





Y earliest recollection of be- 
M ing the head of our business 

is when I kept three piles of 
statements on my desk. One pile 
consisted of claims against us that 
were already in the hands of an at- 
torney ; another pile, those claims that 
were about to be placed in the hands 
of an attorney; and the third pile, 
those that could be staved off a little 
while longer. Each morning I 
would rearrange those three 
piles, according to the latest 
word from our creditors.” 

Wilfred Sellers, president 
of G. I. Sellers & Sons Com- 
pany, manufacturers of kitch- 
en cabinets, was telling me 
how he took over a dilapidated 
factory in the little town of 
Elwood, Indiana, and raised it 
from near the very bottom of 
the list of kitchen cabinet 
manufacturers, to one of the 
leaders in the industry. 

It is quite a jump from 2,- 
500 cabinets a year and as- 
sets of only $13,500, to 75,- 
000 or 85,000 cabinets—a $3,- 
000,000 business. And Mr. 
Sellers is still under 40. 

“Business men are talking 
too much about the number of 
men out of work and the lack 
of buying power,” said Mr. - 
Sellers. “There is a psycho- 
logical reaction to hard times 
which makes people sit back 
and wait for better days. One 
of our salesmen came back 
from a neighboring city with 
a report from a dealer as to the 
great number of men out of 
employment. Our sales man- 
ager sent this salesman back 
to investigate and inform the dealer 
of the number of men employed. A 
sale resulted. 

“We spent double the money for 
advertising in 1921 that we did in 
1919. We have been working on the 
theory that it is always harder row- 
ing upstream and that hard times 
are the times to work hard. 

“One of our strong points is that 
we back up our retailers and help 
them move their goods. For in- 


stance, one of our salesmen called on 
a dealer in New York State. Instead 
of wanting to buy cabinets, the deal- 
er had a carload of Sellers’ cabi- 
nets and wanted to know how to get 
rid of them. Our salesman was told 





How Young Man Built N ational 
Business in Small Town 


By R. P. Crawford 


that the factories in the town had 
shut down, everybody was broke, and 
there was ‘nothing doing.’ 

“The merchants across the street 
had a skeptical eye on our man as he 
got ready to start a sale. He deco- 
rated the windows and put advertise- 
ments in the paper; he moved one 
of the cabinets out on the sidewalk; 
then, when the sale began, he stood 





WILFRED SELLERS 


President of G. I. Sellers & Sons Company, 


manufacturers of kitchen cabinets, Elwood, Ind. 


outside and hammered the top of that 
cabinet with a bedslat, demonstrat- 
ing how unbreakable it was, and at 
the same time attracting the desired 
attention. Whenever a crowd gath- 
ered he pointed out the advantages of 
our product. The first sale was made 
to a dentist; then a girl came along 
and bought one for her mother. 
When the sale ended he had not only 
sold that particular carload of cabi- 
nets, but took with him an order from 
the dealer for another carload. 
“The achievement of our New 
York salesman was not remarkable 
on account of the number of cabinets 
sold; we have dealers all over the 
country selling in even larger quanti- 








ties. It was simply the result of 
teaching our salesmen to meet con- 
ditions as they are—and overcome 
them. They eat and sleep in hotels; 
but they do not loaf in the lobbies. 

“My father founded a little furni- 
ture factory in Kokomo, Indiana, 
more than thirty years ago. In 1904, 
our factory burned, and our insur- 
ance had just expired. We were 
wiped out. 

“In 1905 the Chamber of 
Commerce in Elwood, Indiana, 
offered us a bonus of $1,200 if 
we would buy and operate 
what was then an obsolete, 
abandoned furniture factory in 
Elwood. We managed to 
start on credit and were well 
on the way when the panic of 
1907 hit us. During the two 
following years we were bare- 
ly able to keep going. 

“My father died in 1909 and 
it fell to my lot to operate the 
business. It was then that I 
was brought to realize that our 
credit was based, not on our 
business performance or the 
assets of our company, but 
solely on the honesty and in- 
tegrity of my father. A 
lumberman who had agreed to 
give us a credit of $3,000, 
upon learning of my father’s 
death and that I was to man- 
age the business, immediately 
placed his claim in the hands 
of an attorney for collection. 
The basis of our credit had 
passed away.” 

In 1909, the Sellers com- 
pany had assets of $13,500. 
In the breathing spaces be- 
tween efforts to stave off 
creditors, Sellers, then under 30, 
went through all the experiences and 
experiments of a small manufacturer 
in a small town. To-day you couldn’t 
buy out the company for a million 
dollars. It spends more for two or 
three pages of advertising in the na- 
tional magazines than its entire assets 
of a few years ago. It is opening a 
factory in Canada, And, yet, all of 
this happened in a little town in 
central Indiana, a very unlikely place, 
one might say, for achieving a big 
national success. 

“When I inherited our little kitchen 
cabinet business, I was simply a 
young man in a small town, with no 
practical experience in running a busi- 
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ness,” Mr. Sellers continued. “Per- 
haps, if I had been in a city I might 
have inspired more confidence; but 
in a small town, where everybody 
knows everybody else, it is often 
harder to put up a good front than in 
a big place. 

“T had inherited an old plant, 
poorly arranged and poorly equipped. 
The floors were worn out and the ma- 
chirery: was obsolete. I went down 
to Cincinnati and arranged with the 
head of a woodworking machine com- 
pany to buy on credit three machines 
costing $3,000. I told him my story 
and remarked that I didn’t want my 
banker to know what I had done. 
He said, ‘Young man, just as soon as 
you get home, go to your banker and 
tell him the whole story; and at all 
times keep in touch with your banker 
and tell him of every move you make.’ 
This was probably the best business 
advice I had ever received up to that 
time. I have since observed that 
successful men seldom criticise their 
bankers. 

“Then I tried, unsuccessfully, to 
sell a third interest in our business 
for $10,000 to two local men. I had 
had no real training in business, and, 
of course, I now realize that they 
could not be blamed for refusing to 
back me up. 


How Costs Were Cut 


“As a boy I had carried a paper 
‘route to earn my spending money. 
iI used to study and mark out on a 
drawing board the shortest way to de- 
‘liver those papers, and I figured out 
how the route could be handled by 
bicycle in twenty-five minutes and on 
foot in forty-five minutes. I used to 
figure like that in our cabinet busi- 
‘ness. I knew how to work, and that 
I did for fourteen hours a day. In 
ten years I lost only two hours. 
Later, I was to realize what a mis- 
take I was making, but I didn’t know 
-any better at the time. 

“Then came what I like to call the 
first big idea in our business. The 
old plan of getting business in our 
line was to stimulate the trade every 
six months by ‘bringing out a new 
model. We actually had some 
twenty-five or thirty models of old- 
fashioned kitchen cabinets. Our first 
big idea was to cut down the number 
of models. . 

“To-day we make only five differ- 
ent models, so similar in design and 
construction that they can be pro- 
duced at much less expense. We 
reasoned that the making of fewer 
models would also work to the ad- 
vantage of the furniture dealer, who 
has to spend more money for floor 
space than almost any other store- 
keeper. 

“Every dealer used to have his own 
ideas about the kind of cabinet his 
customers wanted. As soon as we 
‘ got hold of a set of dealers’ whims, 
we would design a cabinet to suit 


them. To-day, we set out to construct 
a few cabinets of the utmost useful- 
ness under all ordinary conditions. 

“T think the mistake of turning out 
too great a variety of products is 
being made by many small manu- 
facturers in various lines to-day. 
They spread themselves out over so 
much territory that they do not have 
time to develop each thing to the best 
advantage. 

“The next big idea came after an 
industrial engineer had looked over 
our plant. He told me to go away 
and take a vacation. 

“*But I. never take a vacation,’ I 
protested. ‘The business couldn’t get 
along without me.’ 

“After taking the thirty-day vaca- 
tion that he insisted upon, I hurried 
home and found that everything that 
could go wrong had gone wrong. 

* *T’ll never take another vacation,’ 








Sellers Says: 


Hard times are good times to 
work hard. 
x ok Ox 
Don’t stay too close to your 
business, and don’t try to do 
everything yourself. The strong 
—or weak—points of ‘your or- 
ganization will show up when 
you are away. 
; + * 
Know your retailer's prob- 
lems and help him sell your 
goods. 
x Ok Ok 
Continue to improve your pro- 
duct. 
* ¢ 4 
Concentrate your efforts; do 
a few things and do them well. 








I told the engineer. ‘Just see what a 
mess things are in!’ 

“*That’s just what I wanted you 
to see,’ he replied. ‘You haven't 
learned to manage this business with- 
out doing everything yourself. I’m 
surprised that things aren’t in worse 
shape.’ 

“That was quite a lesson for me. 
I had been doing everything from 
answering the telephone to passing 
on all the credits. Nowadays I go 
away for four months every year, 
and the business runs just as smooth- 
ly as if I were there. And I insist 
now that our men take their vaca- 
tions. 

“T try to get the best men I can and 
then put them in charge of things. 
I want my men to run things so that 
they won’t have to come to me for in- 
structions. If you get your men to 
thinking that they must always ask 
your opinion, they will fail to develop 
that very initiative you wish they had. 
That mistake is often made by busi- 
ness men. They really don’t have 
their business organized. 

“The third big idea to which I at- 
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tribute the success of our company is 
what we call “The Sellers Re-sale 
Plan.’ We have gone a step furthe: 
than national advertising, in order to 
back up the dealer who sells our 
goods. We have definite plans for 
every dealer to use, and we are per- 
fectly willing at any time to send a 
salesman to manage a sale for the 
dealer. 

“We endeavor to get every one of 
our dealers to put on a ‘Kitchen Cabi- 
net Sale,’ to attract buyers, not only 
for our cabinets, but also for other 
goods. We have newspaper adver- 
tisements all prepared, along with cir- 
cular letters for the dealer to send 
out the week before—or we will write 
special letters for him. Using our 
plan, a store in Columbus, Ohio, sold 
fifty-four cabinets and $10,000 worth 
of other furniture in one week; and 
a store in Paducah, Ky., in one day 
sold thirty-two cabinets and $3,700 
worth of other furniture. 

“Store meetings, a hobby of ours 
for years, have, we believe, helped 
us to get to the top in the kitchen 
cabinet world. At a meeting of the 
salesmen of a store our salesman 
gives a practical demonstration in 
selling cabinets. Then we have one 
of the office girls telephone all old 
customers before the sale starts to in- 
form,them that because of their past 
record they are entitled to a cabinet 
on the smallest payment down. This 
compliments them, and, if they do not 
buy a cabinet themselves, they some- 
times telephone someone else who 
does. 


Advocates Canvassing 


“Canvassing is an important field 
often overlooked by the average store- 
keeper. Right now I believe it es- 
pecially wise for the retail dealer in 
furniture and similar lines to canvass 
his territory by direct calls, because 
merchandise is no longer selling itself. 
The old days of ‘lots of people to buy 
and no goods’ are gone. The buyer 
is king now and selling is again a mat- 
ter of wits and work. 

“Advertising is ‘long distance’ 
work; but a good live canvasser, 
backed up by the power of advertis- 
ing, will often close up a surprisingly 
large number of sales in a short time. 
The retail merchant should first plot 
out the territory to be covered; then 
hire a number of canvassers and ap- 
point a man to oversee their work. 

“While we are primarily interested 
in the kitchen cabinet business we do 
not hesitate to tell our dealers that the 
big thing they will get out of can- 
vassing is, not the proceeds from the 
cabinets, but the additional general 
furniture business. 

The fourth big idea to which Mr. 
Sellers attributes his success was the 
development of the fifteen famous 
features or improvements in kitch- 
en cabinet construction. For many 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Where Customers Are Partners 
Holders of Public Utility Stocks Are Now Fourth in Number in the 





United States—How Customer-Ownership Works 


| O-DAY, holders of public 
utility stocks and bonds are 
fourth in number in the United 
States, being exceeded only by (1) 
holders of government bonds, (2) 
state and municipal bonds, and (3) 
railroad securities. 

The question of financing the pub- 
lic utilities has become, within the 
past few years, of as much concern 
to the corner grocer as to the bank- 
er; for now the grocer is likely to 
be one of the principal stock holders 
and in some cases he is also a member 
of the board of directors of the local 
gas, electric, telephone, or street rail- 
way company. The grocer has not 
acquired his interest through pur- 
chase from banker or broker; he has 
been influenced to buy his stock 
through the security sales efforts of 
the company itself. 

This grocer-security-holder is a 
much more desirable investor than 
the client of the banker of broker, for 
he is active in behalf of the company 
and by his word and deed he has re- 
duced the amount of criticism hurled 
at the company. 

Customer-ownership of public util- 
ities has swept the country; and it 
might be said that it is the answer to 
the cry for municipal ownership that 
is raised whenever a political cam- 
paign is needed. It means that 
a customer of the company, be 
he passenger on street car, 
user of telephone, gas, or elec- 
tricity, is a stockholder in any 
or all of those enterprises, 






By Walter A. Fairservis 


Editor, Amertcan Gas Journal 


although his certificate may call for 
only one share, and that share only 
partly paid for. 

Customer-ownership came about as 
a result of a peculiar series of condi- 
tions which may briefly be described 
as follows: 


1—Lack of interest in new issues 
by banking syndicates. 

2—Political propaganda aimed at 
utilities in general. 

3—Lack of understanding of the 
problems of utilities by the general 
public. 

4—Public demand for a share in 
the “huge” profits. 


Taking up the reasons in the order 
set down—although that does not 
imply relative importance—we find 
that bankers were indifferent to issues 
of securities at no matter what rate 
of interest. The situation of the 
companies, which had come to be es- 
sential to community life, was des- 
perate; for there were tens of thou- 
sands of families clamoring for 
service that they were unable to 
secure because the utilities did not 
have the money for _ extensions. 
Many companies then made proposi- 
tions to different applicants for 
service, of rendering the service pro- 
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vided the applicants would finance 
the extension necessary. It was only 
a short step from this to the plan of 
seeking investors among all custo- 
mers. 

Whenever a company found it 
necessary to apply for increased rates 
so that it could survive; then it 
seemed as if newspapers and politi- 
cians rushed into the battle and, 
without half understanding what it 
was all about, denounced by news 
story, editorial, and cartoon the com- 
pany and all connected with it. What 
could be more logical than for the 
company to interest the public and 
what could be more reasonable than 
asking the public to invest its money? 
Brave indeed would be the politician 
who would attack a company that was 
the property of the voter. 

A third and most potent reason 
was that, so far as the consuming 
public was concerned, there was a 
marked indifference to the problems 
of the utilities that were looked to 
for service every day in the year, and 
every hour of the day. Little did the 
public care where the money came 
from so long as service was forth- 
coming. But when company after 
company announced that it could not 
take on new customers, or that re- 
ceivership threatened and the service 
was likely to be cut off, then there 
was a change of front, and 
inquiries were set on foot with 
the result that securities offered 
for sale were readily absorbed. 

There was another class of 
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One of the first successful, sustained efforts to market securities direct to the public was made by H. M. Byllesby & 
Company, Chicago, IIl., through the Northern States Power Company. The company now boasts over 6,000 customer- 
stockholders. The illustration shows a window display used by the company to attract the public. 
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investor who sought to be let in on 
the ground floor for some of the 
“gravy” that he was sure was going 
to those on the inside. Although he 
was assured that there was no 
“gravy,” he became an investor and 
to-day may be found among those 
ardent ones who are quick to spring 
to the defense of the company. 

It is interesting to note that this 
latter class was a direct result of the 
efforts of politicians who described 
the “doughbag” so vividly that they 
persuaded many that there might be 
large profits in public utility stocks. 

While the foregoing are some of 
the causes that have produced this 
new class of investor, it is a matter 
of pride with many executives that 
civic interest in the operation of the 
plant, as shown through chambers of 
commerce and similar _ business 
bodies, has been a great factor in 
creating customer stockholders. 


Average Investment Small 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, which operates throughout the 
state of California and adjacent ter- 
ritory has thousands of stockholders 
and bondholders who are customers, 
and who for the most part have only 
small investments. 

It is said, however, that the first 
successful, sustained effort to market 
securities (usually in the form of 
preferred stock) was made by H. M. 
Byllesby and Co., Chicago, IIl., 
through the Northern States Power 
Company. W. H. Hodge, manager 
of the advertising and publicity de- 
partment of Byllesby & Co., is 
reputed to have been the inventor of 
the plan and has since operated it to- 
gether with Otto E. Osthoff, vice- 
president of that concern. 

The story goes that the plan was 
first launched in Minneapolis and 
Saint Paul and other divisions of the 
Northern States Power Company, in 
June, 1915. Since that time it has 
spread to other properties controlled 
by the Byllesby interests, and in six 
years of continuous effort a total of 
$24,000,000 of preferred stock has 
been placed with 30,000 shareholders, 
who now receive annually an income 
of $1,680,000 in dividends. 

“The sales for 1921, says Mr. 
Hodge, were more than $10,000,000, 
to 8,000 customers—by far the larg- 
est result for any year. And we have 
every reason to believe that 1922 will 
exceed 1921. 

“To my mind, the outstanding rea- 
son why customer ownership has been 
a success is that it renders a real 
service to customers, in that it gives 
them an absolutely safe investment 
in property which they can see every 
day, and the returns from which are 
more than ordinarily assured. 

“lt is a peculiar fact that, generally 
speaking, the older and more settled 
territories take more readily to cus- 
tomer ownership than the newer ter- 


ritories, for the reason that in new 
sections of the country the residents 
are more absorbed in promotional 
schemes which offer large returns, 
and the sure, steady returns of 7 per 
cent. or 8 per cent. do not mean as 
much as in territories which have 
outgrown the boom or pioneer days.” 

“What was your reason for putting 
the plan into operation?” I asked Mr. 
Coffy. 

“There were two principal reasons 
and many subsidiary ones,” he replied. 
“First, it was believed that the plan, 
if successful, would assist in cement- 
ing friendly relations between custo- 
mers and companies, and bring about 
a greater understanding of public 
utility problems. This has proved 
out absolutely. 

“The other big reason was that we 
saw possibilities of creating a market 
for our securities which would, in 
time, become a very important one. 
This has also proved out very much 
to our advantage during the past sev- 
eral years when practically all of our 
financing in certain territories has 
been done through customer-owner- 
ship.” 

The Byllesby Co., as have most 
others, use the partial payment plan 
in securing new shareholders. Much 
of the literature emphasizes the par- 
tial payment plan, showing how it is 
possible in some cases to become the 
owner of preferred stock with an in- 
vestment of 17c. a day or $5 a month. 


Where the Money Goes 


The Louisville Gas & Electric Co., 
of Louisville, Ky., issues a booklet 
entitled “Where Does the Money 
Gor” The booklet tells in simple 
language why it is necessary to secure 
additional capital to care for in- 
creased demand for service. It is 
profusely illustrated and the captions 
under the photographs carry such 
lines as, “Boiler room of waterside 
station. New boilers must be added 
from time to time to take care of the 
increasing load.” It is the object of 
the company to show graphically how 
each dollar is spent. 

Every method of bringing the issue 
to the attention of the public is used, 
and even window displays such as il- 
lustrated in the accompanying photo- 
graph have been found to produce 
results. 

A. A. Brown, of the Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Co., had this to say: 

“The local financing of public 
utilities is the inevitable outcome of 
the upheaval of financial conditions 
caused by the war. Prior to 1914 
junior issues of public utilities, as 
well as bonds and notes, were readily 
absorbed, not only in our own eastern 
markets, but to a large extent in 
Europe. But when the war broke in 
Europe, due to the urgent need of 
money and the rapid fall of exchange, 
large blocks of these securities came 
back to this country—much larger 
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amounts than the usual buyers of this 
kind of securities could absorb. Then 
to make this condition even worse, in- 
vestors in this country began to 
buy coppers, steels, oils, textiles, 
leathers, and other war brides that 
were bound to show a quick profit, 
because of the unusual demand for 
these things. 

“The selling of junior issues to its 
consumers was the solution of the 
problems of the public utilities. It 
may be said that home-ownership of 
utilities was an outcome of war condi- 
tions and it is one of the few good 
things that resulted from it. The un- 
scrupulous newspaper or politician 
now who attempts to curry favor by 
maligning the company won’t get far, 
nor will the ranting socialist who 
talks of public ownership of public 
utilities, for they will already be 
owned by the public.” 


Building Good Will 


One of the best examples of what 
can be accomplished in home finan- 
cing is the Rochester (N. Y.) Gas & 
Electric Corporation. President 
Robert M. Searle has placed several 
million dollars of securities, preferred 
stock principally, with the customers 
of the company, and, it is said, has 
cemented friendly relationship be- 
tween the company and its public to 
an unusual degree. 

Each of the four industries that 
are grouped under the general head 
of public utilities offer many ex- 
amples of what has been accom- 
plished in building good-will for a 
company by this customer-ownership 
plan. 

In a small town in Pennsylvania 
the local utility company which con- 
trolled the gas, electric, and street 
railway franchises, had been the sub- 
ject of bitter attacks. Some of the 
attacks had enough basis in fact to 
make it extremely difficult to answer 
them. Then along came the cus- 
tomer-ownership idea and it was put 
over with a smash. 

Boarding a street car the other day, 
the president of the company dropped 
into a seat alongside of a man who 
had previously been most bitter in his 
denunciation. Said this individual: 

“Well, how’s our company getting 
along these days?” He owned three 
shares of stock; but it had become 
his company. 





The entire industrial plant of the 
world is always in the process of 
being scrapped for the substitution 
of something better—George E. 
Roberts. 


* * * 


A man sent his debtors a short 
letter to remind them of their obliga- 


tions. He wrote: “Man is dust. 
Dust Settles.” — The Efficiency 
Magazine. 








The Causes of Business Failures 
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Importance of Personal Element as Cause of Failure in Business 
Points to Necessity of Better Training 


HE causes of failure have been 
arranged in two classes, one of 
personal origin, the other due to 
outside happenings or occurrences 
presumably beyond the individual’s 
control. Following are the eleven 
underlying causes of business failure 
as fixed by Bradstreet’s over three 
decades ago: 


Personal Causes 


1—INCOMPETENCE __ (irrespective 
of other causes). 

2—INEXPERIENCE (without other 
incompetence). 

3—-LACK OF CAPITAL (or doing too 
large a business for capital em- 
ployed). 

4—UNWISE CREDITS TO OTHERS. 

5—SPECULATION (outside regular 
business ). 

6—NEGLECT OF BUSINESS (due to 
doubtful habits). 

7—PERSONAL EXTRAVAGANCE. 

8—FRAUDULENT DISPOSITION OF 
PROPERTY. 


Non-Personal Causes 


9—sPECIFIC CONDITIONS (crisis, 
depression, war, conflagration, floods, 
crop failures). 

10—FAILURES OF OTHERS (of ap- 
parently solvent debtors). 

11—coMPETITION. 


The old saying about a man’s be- 
ing the architect of his own fortune 
comes strongly to mind when the 
proportions of the failures due to 
personal and non-personal causes are 


By Frank Greene 
Managing Editor, Bradstreet’s 


considered. Thirty-one years’ rec- 
ords reveal that 1918 saw the peak 
point in the matter of personal 
responsibility for failure, when 86 per 
cent. of all failures were charged to 
the faults of those failing and only 
14 per cent. to happenings beyond 
their control. These percentages 
were closely approached in 1919, 
when 85.9 per cent. of the blame was 
assigned to the individual. In 1896, 
a year of stress, the personal propor- 
tion was down to 66.2 per cent., the 
lowest point of all the years; while 
33.8 per cent. was charged to non- 
personal causes. In 1921, the per- 
sonal proportion was 74.8 per cent., 
and the non-personal was 25.2 per 
cent. The spread of the differences 
between these percentages referring 
to personal responsibility was almost 
20 per cent., which may be taken to 
indicate the varying influences that 
outside stress exercised between the 
best and the worst of years. Just 
how this has worked in good and bad 
years may be seen by a massing of 
the percentage ruling in what have 
been esteemed prosperous years or 
the reverse (see tables incorporated 
herewith). 

Several features stand out in these 
statistical exhibits. In the earlier 
years, “lack of capital” was the main 
compelling cause of failure, dwarfing 
all others. With the growth of the 
country in wealth and banking power, 
however, “lack of capital” has de- 
clined in importance, “incompetence” 


coming to be regarded as the most 
fatal defect. Dilution of the quality 
of the business community may per- 
haps also be indicated here. It is cer- 
tain that “‘incompetence,” which was 
second to “lack of capital” as a cause 
from 1890 to 1911, went to the front 
in 1912, and except in two years since 
then—namely, 1913 and 1914—has 
held first position. 

“Incompetence” and “inexperience” 
(the latter itself a form of “incompe- 
tence”) combined have never been ex- 
ceeded. by “lack of capital” since 
1912. 

The peak year for “lack of capital” 
as a cause was 1891, when 39.2 per 
cent. of failures were ascribed to it 
and the low point year was 1915, 
when only 27.5 per cent. was so at- 
tributed. Other years when “lack of 
capital” was especially fatal were 
1890, 1906, and 1907, when the per- 
centages failing owing to these causes 
were 37.9, 35.9, and 37.1 per cent. 
respectively. Two of these years, 
1906 and 1907, were periods of spec- 
ulation and of high money. 

“Specific conditions,” as their de- 
scription implies, were hurtful in 
years of stress and, as the tables 
show, this central cause was most in- 
jurious in 1896, when 27.5 per cent. 
of all failures were reported due to 
it. This proportion was most closely 
approached in 1897, when the propor- 
tion was 25.3 per cent. The varia- 
tions between the percentages of 
those years and of years like 1904 











Tabulation of Causes of Business Failures 
Six Years of Stress Six Prosperous Years: 
P 1C : Personal Causes: 
ersonat mame’ 1804 1996 1904 1908 1915 1921 1390 1900 1906 1912 1918 1919 
Incompetence . 141 125 231 216 299 32.0 Incompetence ...... 188 179 223 302 365 38.2 
Inexperience ... 4.2 4.6 5.1 4.0 5.4 5.7 Inexperience ...... as 7.7 49 4.6 6.7 5.6 
Lack of Capital 34.6 31.1 322 34:2 27.5 29.3 || Lack of Capital.... 379 32.0 359 29.7 332 303 
Unwise Credits . 4.2 44 3.4 2.0 2.4 1.1 || Unwise Credits or i 2.9 2.6 2.0 Be La 
Speculation 8 12 d 1.0 4 3 || Speculation ....... 56 1.3 8 8 4 7 
Neglect ........ 2.5 + ef 2.2 1.9 LD © RD ocacsaccsas. a6 34 22 2) 15 1.7 
{ Extravagance .. Li 9 : 1.0 6 4 || Extravagance ...... 24 9 1.0 rf 6 A | 
DRE, ahaikan OS 22 86 BS Gh 40 © POE bi cacccsesces: 39 113 100 103 58 # £7. 
| Torst........ @S @2 91 75 MA MBL Total ............ 82.3 774 79.7 80.3 86.0 859 
} 
q Non-personal Causes: Non-personal Causes: 
1896 1904 1908 1915 1921 1900 1906 1912 1918 1919 
Specific Conditions 259 27.5 19.1 189 189 23.2 || Specific Conditions 12.7 144 173 165 119 11.3 
Failures of Others. 25 2.7 25 1.8 10 1.1 || Failures of Others. 24 22 20 13 9 1,7 
Competition ....... 2.1 eS 18 5.7 9 || Competition ....... 23 6.0 1.0 1.9 1.2 1.1 
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and 1908—also years of stress, but, 
like 1915, following in each case im- 
mediately after acute periods—are 
interesting. 

The year 1919 saw “specific condi- 
tions” charged with only 11.3 per 
cent. of all failures—its lowest ebb. 
That year, it might be recalled, also 
saw the smallest number of failures 
and the sixth smallest total of liabil- 
ities recorded since Bradstreet’s com- 
pilation of failure returns was begun. 

If the enormous growth of the 
country over the preceding years of 
war be allowed for, the liabilities of 
1919, were, relatively speaking, 
smaller than ever before recorded. 
That year in fact, came as near to 
perfection for those in business as 
any ever seen, and yet, as it will be 
observed by reference to the accom- 
panying statistics, 5,515 failures were 
reported with $115,500,000 of liabil- 
ities. 

How near perfection 1919 was as 
a year of good business is, perhaps, 
best indicated by the dropping of the 
annual business mortality to the un- 
precedented low point of .29 of one 
per cent. In that year, “incompe- 
tence” and “inexperience” combined 
accounted for 43.8 per cent. and “lack 
of capital” for 30.3 per cent., while 
“specific conditions,” the third most 
important cause, was responsible for 
only 11.3 per cent. of all casualties, 
which percentages may be taken as 
mirroring the essential responsibility 
of the individual for the troubles 
which beset him in that favorable 
year. 

This brings us to the consideration 
of a point which has a bearing upon 
the matter of the annual commercial 
failure rate, as well as upon the mat- 
ter of possible dilution of the quality 
of the business community itself; 
viz., the vastly greater percentages of 
increases, decade by decade, in the 
total number of those engaged in 
business, as compared with the per- 
centages of increase in the total popu- 
lation of the country. The following 
table allows comparison of these per- 
centages for the past four decades: 


Increase in Increase in 


Country’s Business 

Population Community 
Decades % % 
BNE, A ic csncictccensmes 25.5 26.7 
/ a. Serres -20.7 27.6 
| are 21.0 37.0 
eer 14.9 22.9 
Total 40 years........ 110.0 162.0 


It will be seen from the above table 
that the growth in population over 
forty years was 110 per cent., while 
the gain in the number in business 
was 162 per cent. Lest it might be 
thought that war inflation was re- 
sponsible for all this, it is worth not- 
ing that every decade has shown an 
excess in the percentages of increase 
in the number of those engaged in 
business. Some of the fluctuations 


in the number in business between 
1917 and 1921 were, no doubt, due 
to war’s absorbing the energies of 4,- 








Personal Responsibility 


F A MAN fails in business in 

a year of general prosperity, 
he himself is usually most at 
fault; surely, he can’t blame 
conditions. Thirty-one years’ 
records show that the peak of 
personal responsibility for fail- 
ures was reached in 1918—a year 
of plenty—when 86 per cent. was 
charged to the faults of those 
failing. The low point of per- 
sonal responsibility —66.2 per 
cent.—was reached in 1896, a 
year of stress. But, in 1921, also 
a year of stress, personal respon- 
sibility rose to nearly 75 per 
cent. These statistics point 
strongly to the need of better 
training for those intending to 

embark in business. 




















500,000 men who actually went into 
the army and navy, while the return 
from war to peace and the excellent 
returns afforded in trade in the year 
immediately following, are likewise 
reflected in the gain of 206,257 in the 


number in business from 1919 to: 


1921. ; 

It may be stated in conclusion, first, 
that failure statistics seem to prove 
that business life, like human life, is 
generally safer than in earlier days; 
second, that the ranks of successful 
American business men have not 
been and are not being unduly 
thinned, as some old proverbs would 
indicate ; third, that with all the stress 
that has come with the greatest de- 
flation in prices and all other values 
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(in 1920-21) that the world has ever 
seen—this necessitating tremendous 
reductions in inventories, while re- 
vealing unbearable over-head charges 
—the number in business has grown 
faster in the past few years than ever 
before; and, finally, it seems evident 
that the importance of the personal 
element in business success is more 
clearly evident to-day than ever be- 
fore. 


With the demonstration given in 
the statistics of causes, of the import- 
ance of this personal element with all 
that this implies, the natural con- 
clusion would seem to be the necessity 
of better training for those intending 
to embark in business, to the end that 
the immense losses, alike in a finan- 
cial direction and im the matter of 
misdirection of human effort, may be 
avoided in the future. 


If even a small measure of success 
is achieved in this matter of education 
for business life, modern failure sta- 
tistics and the lessons drawn there- 
from will have justified not alone 
their existence but their value to the 
business community and through it 
to the country as a whole. Certainly, 
if a full measure of education and 
training is esteemed a prerequisite for 
a career in the arts, the sciences, or 
the professions, the necessity would 
seem just as urgent that business men 
should also be trained for a commer- 
cial and financial career, if success is 
to be achieved in the every day battle 
of American business life. 


Make Allowances for Skepticism 


GOOD many buyers take the 
attitude that the average sales- 


man is inclined to exaggerate, and 
while this is not generally true, these 
impressions have been _ created 
through one or two black sheep, and 
as a result many a buyer is a “hard 
nut to crack.” 

The beginner in the selling field 
often is inclined to believe that every 
buyer or prospect in his territory 
must have emigrated from Missouri. 
They want proof of every statement 
he makes, whether it is specific or 
general. This may seem somewhat 
discouraging to the beginner, but he 
should realize that the average buyer 
of to-day will not accept a salesman’s 
mere assertion as absolutely bona 
fide, unless he can back it up with 
some proof. It only takes one small 
statement which the buyer may doubt 
and the salesman cannot prove; to 
kill all chances of a sale. 

Many statements, of course, can- 
not be proved, and particularly super- 
latives such as “this is the best thing 
of its kind on the market.” It may 
be, but then again, it will be exceed- 
ingly hard for the salesman to prove 


it. Sometimes a salesman is so well 
sold on his own proposition that he 
gets into the habit of injecting super- 
latives into his sales talk, and while 
he may be right in everything he 
says, he is more than likely to arouse 
skepticism in the buyer’s mind than 
to create the desire for the proposi- 
tion. 

Follow the rule of being able to 
prove everything you say, and you 
will, at least, be operating along the 
lines of least resistance.—Salesology. 





It is of first importance to bear in 
mind that wages and profits alike are 
paid out of production, and that 
without increased production there 
can be no possibility of increased 
wages or increased profits except 
through the consumption of savings 
and capital and eventual bankruptcy. 
The more goods that are produced, 
and the more economically they are 
distributed, the more chance there is 
of reducing the cost of living, of 
making money wages more valuable, 
and of making profits more constant 
and steady—Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 





Life-Size Trade-Marks Capture 
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the Eye—and Trade 


de Kamp and L. L. Frank, two 

young Los Angeles men, be- 
came partners with a total capital of 
$200 and a determination to succeed. 
A month’s rent for half a store on the 
edge of the principal business section 
took half their capital. The remain- 
ing $100 was invested sparingly in 
white oilcloth, bags, and equipment 
to turn out fresh Saratoga chips every 
half-hour. 

But, just as soon as revenue started 
to come in, they squandered $15 on a 
complete Dutch garb for the girl who 
tended shop. It was this happy 
scheme of drawing customers by dis- 
tinctive methods and satisfying these 
customers by distinctive goods that 
led the two young men to business 
success beyond all expectations. 

To-day, Van de Kamp and Frank 
are busily engaged in conducting a 
business that this year will approx- 
imate a million dollars. Saratoga chips 
have given way to bread, cakes, pies, 
doughnuts, and all the other products 
of the bakeshop, which are distributed 
over the counters of twelve Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakeries. 

There is probably no other retail 
business centered in one city in the 
United States that is more distinctive, 
as viewed by the customer, than Van 
de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakeries. 
They are housed in structures that 
are exact reproductions of the old 
blue windmills which have made Hol- 
land landscapes picturesque. There 
are no lurid signs to proclaim that 
bakery products are sold within; for, 
in Los Angeles, blue windmills and 
Van de Kamp’s bakeries are synony- 
mous. Extensive advertising through 
the daily newspapers, direct mail mat- 
ter, and street-car space has made 
these establishments as well known 
locally as the Dutch maid chasing dirt 
on the labels of Old Dutch Cleanser 
is known to the housewives of Amer- 
ica. 

Van de Kamp and Frank have ac- 
complished the remarkable merchan- 
dising feat of reproducing their trade- 
mark in the establishments where 
their goods are sold. They realized 
from the start that success in a retail 
venture did not rest entirely on han- 
dling goods of the highest quality. A 
merchant may have the best mer- 
chandise in the land, but unless he 
can attract customers to his establish- 
ment to purchase the goods and prove 
their quality, he will not survive long. 
To purchase newspaper space or to 


Sek years ago, Theodore Van 


invest in any other form of advertis-° 


¢ 


By Roy Alden 

















Twelve of these distinctive and attractive bakeshops have been erected in 


Los Angeles by the Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakeries. 


They are 


exact reproductions of the old blue windmills which have made Holland’s 
landscapes picturesque 


ing involving printer’s ink or the art- 
ist’s brush was out of the question 
with the ambitious beginners. 

The Dutch garb for their saleslady 
was purchased merely as a makeshift 
to attract attention until they could 
advertise in a general way. But the 
idea, born of necessity was found to 
have such value that it was consist- 
ently developed in conjunction with 
newspaper and other advertising. 

The arrival of a new windmill 
bakeshop in a Los Angeles neighbor- 
hood is heralded with a unique adver- 
tising stunt. When a piece of ground 
is leased preparatory to locating a 


new windmill, shrubbery is planted, a 
sidewalk is built, and other prepara- 
tions are made for the arrival of the 
structure. After all preliminary ar- 
rangements are completed, a brightly 
colored sign is erected, bearing the 
words “Watch this Spot!” On the 
day before the windmill shop is to be 
opened, a new sign goes up, inform- 
ing the community that “You Are to 
Have a New Neighbor Tomorrow.” 
And then, after the shades of night 
have fallen, a big truck wends its way 
in from Culver City, near Los 
Angeles, to “the spot,” carrying a 
new windmill, completely built. 
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Firmly placed upon the site, stocked 
with fresh bakery goods, the Holland 
Dutch Bakery is all ready for busi- 
ness when the community awakes the 
next morning. 

Mr. Van de Kamp declares that in- 
vestigation over a recent period of 
two months revealed that not a single 
patron of any of the twelve Van de 
Kamp bakeries inquired if any arti- 
cle of bakery goods was fresh. The 
complete absence of the “Is it fresh?” 
question in the Van de Kamp stores 
is due to an extensive campaign to 
answer definitely this question for 
all time. The campaign featured a 
“bakery insuratice policy” which 
guaranteed every purchase from a 
Van de Kamp store to be absolutely 
fresh. Fifty thousand of these “polli- 
cies” were distributed to patrons and 
prospective patrons. 

The “insurance” circulars also an- 
nounced the establishment of a Day- 
Old Department, where all breads, 
rolls, coffee cakes, pies, and pastries 
that had not been sold within twenty- 
four hours were disposed of at re- 
duced prices. 

“We have completely eliminated 
the waste, usually averaging about 3 
per cent. ; which has been the bane of 
every baker since the first bakery was 
established,” says Mr. Van de Kamp. 
“We have absolutely no waste in our 
business to-day. Asa matter of fact, 
we are unable to supply the demand at 
our Day-Old Department.” 

With one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, problems in the bakery busi- 
ness solved, and with the picturesque 
architectural design of their establish- 
ments capturing the eye—and the 
trade—of the residents of their terri- 
tory, the Van de Kamp bakeries have 
scored a success in retail merchandis- 
ing that presents a strikingly inter- 
esting study for merchants through- 
out the country. 





Ten Commandments of Health 


1. Walk in the open air. 

2. Keep a contented mind. 

3. Breathe deeply of pure air. 

4. Enjoy innocent amusements. 

5. Get plenty of sleep each night. 

6. Give your body and soul plenty 
of sunlight. 

7. Eat healthful, plain food—and 
just enough of it. 

8. Associate with companions who 
will benefit you. 

9. Give your body plenty of pure 
water, “utside and inside. 

10. Do unto others as you wish 
them to do unto you.—National Cash 
Register Co. 

es * 


Great works are performed not by 
strength but by perseverance—John- 


son. 


HEN you are tempted to in- 
W dulge in criticising the pres- 

ent as a time of degeneration 
and lawlessness, it is possible that you 
will find much to cheer you in the 
writings of men and women like 
yourself who lived lorig ago. They, 
too, wept because the world was go- 
ing to the dogs. The world has man- 
aged to move along for many 
centuries, and doubtless it will con- 
tinue to move along in the same 
general direction. Let us learn to 
trust the great natural laws. Have 


faith. 
* * * 


One trouble with so many busi- 
ness men is that when they were mak- 
ing huge profits they gave much 
thought to what they would do with 
their success, but gave no thought at 
all to what should be done in the 


event of failure. 
* * * 


We rejoice when we achieve the 
result for which we have been work- 
ing, but even as we stop to stand 
back and contemplate that result we 
are made to see that all it is is the start 
of something else. Every result is a 
beginning—no more. 

«ee & 

It may be true, as the philosopher 
says, that all men are but asses led to 
market, with a bundle of hay held be- 
fore us to keep us moving. But that 
need not prevent us from enjoying 
the scenery as we wander along—un- 
less, of course, we keep looking at 
the hay all the time. 

x * * 

Our most effective preaching is 
done when we go quietly about our 
daily work. Our lives must be 
judged, not by the speech of the mo- 
ment nor the single deed, but by the 
speech, writings and deeds of years. 
A man is more than a mood. 

x * * 

“We've got labor where we want 
it again,” said a man in a’ Pullman 
car not long ago. “The pendulum is 
swinging back and labor will get 
what it earned by its unreasonable 
tactics during the war.” 

The speaker turned out to be the 
owner of a small mill employing sev- 
eral hundred workers. 

Let us not forget that the mistakes 
(call them crimes if you wish) of 
labor do not excuse employers for at- 
tempting to get revenge. 

It may be natural to “get back” at 
labor, but no worse mistake could be 
made. 

The pendulum will swing back 
again. Don’t forget that. 

Now is the time for the wise em- 
ployer to establish means of com- 
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SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


munication between him and his 
workers and to formulate a labor 
policy which will result in giving just 
treatment to both workers and man- 
agement. 

Even when one has the strength of 
a bully it is no crime to use it like a 
gentleman. 

* * x 


A good friend of mine a few years 
ago enjoyed a national reputation as 
a special writer on a big city daily 
newspaper. When his mother died he 
was left a sum of money, the income 
from which was sufficient to support 
him in a little house out in California. 
He built the kind of place he wanted 
on a high hill overlooking a valley, 
and for a time was quite sure that he 
had entered into Paradise. 

Not long ago on a trip east he vis- 
ited us here in Winchester, and when 
I drove him down to the station as he 
was about to start West, he gripped 
my hand and said, “Tom, don’t you 
ever quit work. Loafing ail the time 
is just plain hell.” 

x Ok Ok 

It is a waste of time to argue with 
one of those writers who is a self- 
appointed special pleader for all em- 
ployees and who is convinced that all 
employers are steel-hearted brutes 
without human sympathy. To cure 
him all one needs to do is to give the 
poor ignoramus an executive position. 

x * x 


A great many heartaches would be 
avoided if we remembered that many 
persons whose age advertises them to 
be grown up are in reality equipped 
with 14-year-old minds. The execu- 
tive who treats all grown-ups as 
grown-ups is inviting disaster. The 
mental equipment of the newest office 
boy may be far superior to that of the 
chesty 40-year-older who - struts 
around like a turkey cock. Judge peo- 
ple by their minds, not by their birth- 


days. 
* * © 


The executive who flies into a rage 
every time his subordinates displease 
him discovers, as he goes along, that 
unless he flies into a rage he can’t get 
any results at all. The other night at 
the theatre I saw a violinist still a 
chattering audience by muting his 
string. 

x ok x 

Great blessings do not come to us 
until we, by our thinking, have fitted 
ourselves to receive them. The qual- 
ity of the friends with whom we as- 
sociate advertises to the world the 
quality of our thinking and feeling. 
Let us repeat over and over to our- 
selves that we attract to ourselves 
only what we are. 








Are Coal Workers Overpaid? 


Special Privileges Enjoyed by Bituminous Coal Miners Costing 





American Public $1,000,000,000 Annually 


\ \ J) HAT is the stake or interest 
of the general public in the 
bituminous coal strike? The 

public needs to know that it is a par- 
ty and one of the most interested 
parties in labor controversies of this 
kind. With the growth of business 
education and the spread of economic 
intelligence, the old notion that the 
public did not pay the wage bills tends 
more and more to disappear. 

It is the public that pays the bills 
every time. When the Railroad Ad- 
ministration doubled the pay of rail- 
road labor, it was found necessary to 
raise passenger and freight rates to 
cover the costs—and the public paid 
the bill. When the cotton planters 
cut down acreage and production and 
sold 15-cent cotton ‘at 40 cents a 
pound, the cotton mills and clothing 
manufacturers paid the price and add- 
ed the cost to their goods. When 
building labor and materials rose, in 
some cases to three or four times their 
pre-war costs, the building contrac- 
tors added all the extravagant charges 
into their cost accounts, tacked on 
about 10 per cent. for their own prof- 
its, and the public either paid the bill 
or else went without new houses. 

Laws can compel people to stop 
doing business to a certain extent, 
but no laws in the world can compel 
them to go on doing business at a 
loss. 

That is the situation in the soft 
coal trade to-day; prices must go up, 
or wages must come down. The 
Government boosted wages so high 
that the spot price of soft coal at the 
mines went up from $1.23 before the 
war, to $9.51 in August, 1920. Costs 
of production did not increase to this 
extent—neither did wages ; but wages 
did so increase that there was but 
little profit in it except for the low- 
cost producers, and the supply of coal 
failed to keep pace with the demand. 
There was plenty of idle producing 
capacity, but the smaller and less 
wealthy companies either did not 
have the money to pay the high costs 
of production, or did not dare assume 
the risk. Thus coal became scarce at 
a time when, with all our mines work- 
ing, we could have produced 50,000,- 
000 tons annually more than we were 
consuming. 

Excessive wages made the scarcity ; 
the scarcity raised prices to extortion- 
ate figures; and the extortionate 
prices killed the market. In the mid- 
dle of 1920 there was not coal enough 

to go around, even at $5 to $8 per ton 
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for a commodity which should not 
have been worth over $2.50, even at 
war prices. But a year later there 
was so little demand that, although 
the price had fallen from $9.51 to 
$2.33, about one-third of our mines 
were idle. They were not producing 
because there was no market at a 
profitable price. 

The increase in the labor cost of 
producing a ton of coal should have 
been very slight, owing to the rapid 


soft coal industry. Coal miners and 
laborers thus received all the benefits 
of the mining machinery, and, in ad- 
dition, a bonus in wages through spe- 
cial favors conferred upon ‘hem by 
the Government. It was, of course, 
the Government that forced their 
wages to such high levels. 

For typical industries the average 
annual wage in 1921 was $1,296, 
against $1,553 in 1920—a decrease of 
23 per cent. Mining labor, however, 
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Where Bituminous Is Consumed 
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growth in the use of mining machines 
which now do most of the heavy 
work. The number of mining ma- 
chines employed in the United States 
increased from 6,658 in 1903, to 15,- 
692 in 1915, and 18,463 in 1918. The 
percentages of soft coal produced by 
use of these machines increased from 
28.8 in 1905, to 51.7 in 1914, and 
55.9 in 1918. 

But wage increases have been 
greater than in other industries, and 
so have the labor costs. Practically 
all the benefits of labor-saving ma- 
chinery have gone to the laborers, 
while the mining companies and the 
public have received none of the 
benefits. 

In 1921, wages in the United States 
averaged about $1,296 per capita per 
annum, as compared with $750 in 
1914. In the bituminous coal indus- 
try wages per ton averaged about 
$1.966 against 87.2 cents in 1914. It 
may be seen, therefore, that whereas 
wages in general averaged 72.8 per 


cent. higher in 1921 than in 1914, 


they were 125 per cent. higher in the 


received an advance of about 7 per 
cent. over 1920 rates per ton. This 7, 
plus the above 23, equals 30; so that 
coal miners fared 30 per cent. better 
than other labor in 1921. 

If this special prosperity had been 
something that the miners themselves 
had achieved by their own efficiency 
and service to the public, without in- 
flicting penalties upon anyone else, 
everyone would have been glad of it. 
We all like to see others prosper, es- 
pecially when the prosperity is at- 
tained without boosting prices or 
extorting the additional pay from 
others. For this particular prosper- 
ity, we had to pay dearly at the very 
time when we were least able to do 
so. There was, for example, an in- 
crease in our monthly gas bills; for 
gas rates are everywhere under the 
control of public utility commissions 
which are forced, under the decisions. 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
to allow gas companies to earn about 
6 per cent. on their capital after all’ 
expenses. 

That is why gas companies, in or-- 
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der to cover the high cost of coal and 
‘some other smaller items, made a gen- 
eral raise in their prices from 90.6 
cents per thousand feet in 1920, to 
$1.17 in 1921. In 1915, before coal 
prices began to go up, the general 
average price of gas was only about 
81 cents per thousand. Furthermore, 
the gas companies as a rule did not 
earn any more for their stockholders 
in 1920 and 1921 than they did in 
1914 and 1915. The increase in the 
price of gas went mainly for coal. 

Many persons imagine they are not 
concerned with soft coal. It is true 
that they may not buy it as coal; but 
they do buy it as gas, manufactured 
goods, railway tickets, trolley fares, 
and in a thousand other forms. 

Soft coal is one of the big items of 
expense of almost every producing, 
transporting, and merchandising con- 
cern in the United States, and the 
price of this coal, whatever it may be, 
is, of necessity, added to the prices 
of whatever these concerns produce 
or sell. It is utterly impossible to go 
to any sort of a store or dealer and 
buy a single thing that does not have 
at least a little soft coal in it. 

High trade authorities have calcu- 
lated that with business at normal our 
output of soft coal is consumed by 
the companies or industries listed in 
the table herewith, or for the purposes 
there specified. 

These industrial companies are 
manufacturing concerns of every de- 
scription. Almost every building we 
go into and every machine, utensil, or 
tool that we use is composed in part 
of steel; and the steel plants, besides 
using coal for power, also use most 
of the coke. The domestic consumers 
include shops and factories ; and even 
the bunker coal is in part added to 
the prices of merchandise we import. 
The cost of the railroad coal is added 
to the passenger and freight rates; 
and the railways spent about $714,- 
160,000 for coal in 1920, against only 
$230,580,000 in 1914. 

Considering that coal miners, or 
most of them, are ordinary American 
citizens, entitled only to the same sort 
of square deal that the rest of us re- 
ceive, the question is what their 30 
per cent. extra or privileged pay is 
costing us. Do we want to continue 
paying it to them, or shal! we support 
the Government and the companies 
in bringing about a deflation of min- 
ing costs? 

In the typical ton of soft coal at 
the mine, there is about $1.966 of la- 
bor, and 30 per cent. of this means 
59 cents. It looks almost cheap to 
talk about taking 59 cents per ton 
away from the poor miners. 

But by the time this 59 cents’ worth 
of labor at the mouth of the mine 
reaches the ultimate consumer it is 
multiplied a great deal. Coal is mere- 
ly a raw material which enters into 
manufacturing and other processes, 
and an average dollar of raw mate- 


rials makes $1.70 of finished goods 
at the source of production. To this 
there must be added the freight 
charges and the jobbers’ and retailers’ 
profits, in order to arrive at the cost 
to the ultimate consumer. The 
freight charges on soft coal are 
equivalent to about 75 per cent. of 
the value at the mine, which raises 
our $1.70 to $2.975 at wholesale. 
Adding the wholesalers’ or jobbers’ 
profits of about 9 per cent., the orig- 
inal dollar of raw materials becomes 
$3.24; and, adding to this the retail 
margin of about 20 per cent., it be- 
comes $3.89. Therefore, in the case 
of coal, this 59 cents of extra wages 
per ton probably costs the consumers 
of manufactured goods about $2.29. 

If this additional cost were applied 
to the .entire annual consumption of 
550,000,000 tons, it would amount to 
$1,260,000,000, or nearly $12 per 
capita, or $54 per family each year. 
With some of the coal, however, there 
is not so much difference between 
mining costs and ultimate costs to 
the consumer. For instance, our rail- 
roads pay about $4.20, including 
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freight, for soft coal costing $2.50 
at the mouth of the mines; and their 
freight and passenger charges are 
equivalent roughly to 143 per cent. of 
what they pay for materials and la- 
bor. This percentage of the $4.20 
per ton is $6.00; so that, in the case 
of railroad coal, the 59 cents extra 
pay to the miners costs the ultimate 
consumer about $1.416, or at the rate 
of $779,000,000 per annum, if ap- 
plied to the whole 550,000,000 tons. 

Here, then, is the case in a nut- 
shell : 

Our coal mining labor, whose citi- 
zenship is largely foreign, is receiv- 
ing special privileges which increases 
the cost of producing coal by about 
59 cents per ton—varying in different 
fields. The ultimate-cost of soft coal 
to the American people, owing to the 
natural and unavoidable processes of 
trade and transportation, is equivalent 
to from 200 to 400 per cent. of the 
price at the mouth of the mines. Thus, 
this extra 59 cents is costing us about 
$1,000,000,000 annually. 

Do we wish to continue spending 
$1,000,000,000 for such a purpose? 


How Young Man Built National Business 
in Small Town 


(Continued from page 68) 


years he has developed improvements 
with the aid of two men of inventive 
genius. 

“What we tried to do was to put 
the same efficiency into the kitchen 
that was supposed to exist in busi- 
ness,” said Mr. Sellers. “And it is 
remarkable what improvements one 
can make if he tries. When we were 
troubled by ants at home, we used 
to put each leg of the kitchen table 
in a little saucer of borax. The ants 
wouldn’t cross the borax and so 
couldn’t get up the table legs. I de- 
cided one day that the idea could be 
applied to kitchen cabinets; so we in- 
vented ant-proof casters. A little 
hollow disk was placed over each 
caster. When filled with borax it 
kept out the ants. 

“Tn the old-time kitchen cupboards 
the flour bin was inconveniently 
placed down near the floor. In the 
kitchen cabinet it was quite an im- 
provement to put it at the top; so 
that it could be sifted out onto the 
working table. But every time the 
housewife got a new sack of flour 
she had to stand on a chair and hoist 
the new supply up to the bin. We 
invented a flour bin that could be 
lowered for refilling and then raised 
back into the cabinet again. 

“We saw how, in the old-style cabi- 
nets, a woman had to hunt for pots 
and pans; so we invented a plan 
whereby when the lower doors were 
opened the shelf with the pots and the 
pans came out. 

“Then, after we had invented an 


extension work table that could be 
drawn out like a shelf for more work- 
ing space, we realized how incon- 
venient it would be for a woman to 
get anything out of the drawers un- 
derneath this top; so we made the 
entire section of drawers move out- 
ward when the top of the cabinet was 
drawn out. 

“I don’t suppose any successful 
man can tell any young man just 
what to do to make his own suc- 
cess,” Mr. Sellers replied to my 
query for pointers. “To me, busi- 
ness has been a lot of fun. One 
keeps growing with the business. 
And there is no end to the business 
game. Sometimes it is exciting; 
sometimes it is merely a grinding of 
grit against obstacles ; but it is always 
absorbingly interesting.” 





It was the saying of a great man 
that “if we could trace our descents 
we should find all slaves to come 
from princes, and all princes from 
slaves.—Seneca. 

* * x 


Our responsibilities are in reality 
riches. When we retire in an at- 
tempt to escape from responsibilities, 
we are not running into greater 
wealth, but into greater poverty. 





If we have not quiet in our minds, 
outward comfort will do no more for 
us than a golden slipper on a gouty 
foot.—John Bunyan. : 








The Omnibus vs. Street Car 


Burden of Proof Is on the Omnibus—Principal Question Is 





Comparative Cost Per Passenger Per Mile 


VERY strongly documented 
A treatise would be required 

for carrying to conclusion an 
argument on the relative merits of 
street railways and motor omnibuses. 
It would run to the length of a book, 
and a very large book at that, as the 
question of relative merit between 
the two types of public conveyances 
is shattered into at least two dozen 
more specific and practical subjects 
at the first touch of reality and busi- 
ness sense. 

There are several kinds of street 
railways, even if only trolley lines 
are considered, and many kinds of 
management, to make them profitable 
to investors and agreeable to the pub- 
lic; or profitable and disagreeable, un- 
profitable and agreeable, or unprofit- 
able and disagreeable. 

There are also many kinds of 
motor omnibuses, and many more 
projected. Mechanically and econ- 
omically they are still in the experi- 
mental stage, very promising and 
equally uncertain; but sure to be 
much improved and cheapened. 

There are so many kinds of local 
conditions, with differences bearing 
closely on the preference for one 
kind of passenger traffic or another, 
that only the roughest classification 
can be attempted, to help out an 
argument. The classifying can in 
fact be done only by choosing ex- 
amples and leaving it to each person 
to judge whether it fits the case he 
has in mind or not. 

And there is so small a margin be- 
tween a deficit and a moderate profit 
in all cases where the comparison 
seems to be at all close, between an 
established street car line which no 
longer pays and a projected bus line, 
that an optimistic regard for one’s 
own discernment is a prerequisite to 
a definite opinion in the matter of 
finance. 

The public is naturally inclined to 
turn away from the question of ab- 
solute finance and to dwell instead on 
such things as the incumbrance of 
the streets, public sentiment, conve- 
nience, and safety--usually in favor of 
omnibuses—while the question of 
financial soundness is dismissed with 
the observation that any bus line 
which proves unprofitable can be re- 
moved to another route or locality 
without serious loss to its stockhold- 
ers and with advantage to the public; 
also without breaking up the streets. 

In the financial world at large, it 
is of interest that an omnibus line 
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This modern motor omnibus has a seating capacity of forty-four and a 
carrying capacity of 100. Will it displace the street railway? 


can be inaugurated without submit- 
ting to the ironical terms of an elab- 
orate franchise, that it promises a 
good rate of profit on account of the 
relatively small investment; and that 
it involves no such risk of sudden de- 
preciation as that which the building 
of subways has brought upon street 
railways in New York City. The 
smallness of the investment is in it- 
self attractive, and its proportionate- 
ness to the business volume aimed for 
simplifies calculations and facilitates 
organization. The reduction of in- 
vestment relates mostly, however, to 
the cost of tracks and power wiring, 
as the saving in power stations is 
offset by increased cost in stables if 
liquid-fuel engines are employed, and 
remains doubtful until it shall have 
been decided under what condi- 
tions electric storage battery omni- 
buses—charged at power stations— 
are more economical. 

With reference to the objections 
often raised against the methods of 
street railway corporations, it does 
not_ escape the observant eye that 
omnibus companies, in London, 
Paris, and wherever they are exten- 
sively operated, gravitate toward con- 
solidation more inevitably than street 
railway companies. The demand for 
frequent shifting of rolling stock 
from one line to another is one of the 
reasons. In the end the huge con- 
solidation of bus companies is harder 
to eject from the streets, in case of 
bad service and a wrathful public, 
than the street car company, because 
the bus company has less to lose and 
can resurrect itself in the bus com- 





pany that takes its place more readily 
than a street railway company whose 
fixed property goes under the ham- 
mer. 

The motorists of this country num- 
ber more than ten millions, forming 
a powerful and intelligent element, 
and those among them whose voices 
and sentiments reach the press are 
usually friendly to omnibuses, partly 
because the manufacture of these 
vehicles means added magnitude to 
the automobile industry, and even 
more generally, because motorists 
are impatient with the .street cars 
which “‘hog the middle of the street.” 
The power of this element’ to decide 
what is going to be the preferred pub- 
lic conveyance of the future is un- 
deniable and has to be considered. 

When all arguments have been 
heard, the question of the cost of 
carrying one passenger one mile, by 
one type of conveyance and by the 
other, still remains unanswered. It 
is the principal question in absolute 
finance. Most technically trained 
men will answer it in favor of the 
street railway — provisionally. The 
carrying capacity of each vehicle unit 
on rails is tremendously superior. 
The power required per passenger- 
mile is very low wherever traffic is 
heavy. 

This places the burden of proof, 
with regard to financial soundness, on 
the omnibus. But the question is intri- 
cate; it calls for a difficult quantita- 
tive analysis for each set of condi- 
tions. 

The omnibus companies are slated 
(Continued on page 80) 








Tips for Advertisers 






Appeal More to Women Than to Men—“Bunty Pulls the Strings,” 
and All Keen Advertising Men Must Please Her 


By Herbert N. Casson 


(Copyrighted in Great Britain and U.S. A. All Rights Reserved.) 


This is the ninth of a series of in- 
structive articles on the elements of 
advertising, by Herbert N. Casson, 
editor of The Efficiency Magazine, one 
of the most popular business publica- 


tions in Great Britain. 
| should be printed as a poster 
and hung in every advertising 
agency, which invariably consists of 
men. It runs like this: 





HERE is an old rhyme that 


Money governs the home, that is the 
usual plan; 

Man governs the money and 
the kiddie governs the man; 


As to women being the buyers, I 
once made a long investigation and 
learned that women buy 76 per cent 
of all the merchandise in the shops. 


Women spend three times as much 
money as men do. 


Women buy for themselves, for 
the children, for the home, and to 
quite an extent for the men of the 
family. A woman seldom buys her 
husband’s collars, becuse she forgets 


peculiarities and motives of women. 

There is not one book, in any 
American or British library, on 
“Women as Buyers.” We have all 
ignored the subject. Men who sell 
goods by advertising live in a mascu- 
line world, and quite forget the fact 
that it is four-fifths of their business 
to persuade women to buy. 

Women hold most of the buying- 
power of the world in their hands. 
Women rule in the marketplace— 
that’s why they should be generous 

enough to let men rule in a few 





other places. 





Woman governs the kiddie as 
she teaches it to trot; 

So, when you come to reckon 
it up, the woman governs 
the lot. 


The fact is that most goods 
are bought by women, while 
on the other hand, most ad- 
vertisements are written by 
men, and from a man’s point 
of view. 

If these two statements are 
facts, they are of the highest 
importance to every firm that 
spends its money on adver- 
tising. 

They compel us to ask this 
question—is it true that much 
advertising is unsuccessful be- 
cause it is too masculine? 

I have no space to prove 








O APPEAL to women, you must 

be personal. An abstract word 

means nothing to the average woman. 

She cares very little about things in 

general. She is always thinking 
about I—me—my—ours. 


WOMAN wants something spe- 
A cial. She buys more conscien- 
tiously than a man does. She feels 
that she is the trustee of the family’s 
money; and she wants to prove her 
efficiency as a buyer. 


UST as a man loves to come home 

with a rise in his wages, so a 
woman loves to come home with a 
bargain. 


If women were organized, 
which they never can be, they 
would be the absolute depots 

_of trade and commerce. They 
would put business up or 
down, as they chose. 

In the buying of goods, 
“Bunty Pulls the Strings”; 
and all keen advertising men 
must make advertisemnts to 
please “Bunty.” Give “Bunty” 
what she fancies and she will 
make you rich. 

How completely most ad- 
vertisers ignore this basic 
truth! 

Picking up a daily paper, I 
find the following headlines, 
on advertisements that are in- 
tended to appeal to women: 














that a woman and a man are 
mentally very different. If 
anyone ‘disputes this, he is ignorant 
of what has been learned in the last 
fifty years of science. Let him read 
Havelock Ellis, who is the greatest 
living authority on this subject. 

Men and women are as different 
as dogs and cats, or as palm trees and 
roses. They are far more different in 
mind than they are in body. 

Neither one is superior. Generally, 
man has a stronger body and woman 
has a stronger mind, but neither one 
can be dominant in any sense of su- 
perior quality. They cannot be fairly 
compared, and the sex war that goes 
on, more or less, is as absurd as the 
war between labor and capital. 

Some things are mainly masculine, 
such as Law, War, Invention, Me- 
chanics, Philosophy, Railroading, 
Seamanship, and Mining. 

Other things are mainly feminine, 
such as Housekeeping, Child Nurture, 
Society, and Nursing. 

A few things are quite without sex, 
such as Poetry, Drama, Art, Music, 
Song, and Literature. 


the size, but she buys fully one-half 
of his ties and umbrellas. 

Women are the main buyers of 
drapery, foods, ready-made clothing, 
sweets, jewelry, novels, and maga- 
zines. They are the chief supporters 
of both churches and theatres. In 
the buying of furniture, the man de- 
cides the price, usually, and the 
woman selects what she likes best. 
Even in the buying of motor cars, the 
woman has the casting vote once out 
of three. 

The percentage of goods bought by 
women is about as follows: 


Per cent 
RN io br acc ia eek 95 
a ane ere ere 85 
fy ee 95 
eee rate 90 
Glass and China ...:....... 75 
Leatmer GOOG8 6. iscssccess 65 
SOUR en oes Sigs Gihccitea ested 75 
PROBORTEDIS 0.0 «00.0:05:04000:0 60 


Now, in spite of this fact that 
women buy four-fifths of the goods, 
we men have neglected to study the 





“As THE POLES ASUNDER” — 
this astounding headline is sup- 
posed to increase the sale of choco- 
late. 

“A GILT-EDGED SECURITY —used as 
a headline by a school for typists. 

“OuR SIMPLE SYSTEM LEAVES CAP- 
ITAL INTACT’—used to make people 
buy furniture. 

“LIQUID GOLD’’—used to advertise 
a custard powder. 

In the whole paper, I find only two 
headlines that would appeal to 
women : 

“DyE—DON’T BUY,” over an adver- 
tisement of Pullars of Perth; and 

“SHOP AT LYONS’ TEA SHOPS.” 

Fully half of the headlines are 
merely the names of the firms, which 
are, therefore, not headlines at all; or 
else they consist of such uninteresting 
words as “Special,” “Reductions,” 
“New Invention.” 

The one most compelling headline, 
by a firm selling ladies’ shoes, was— 

“ANY TWO PAIRS FoR $10.” 

As a means of selling shoes, this 
advertisement would pack his shop; 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Which Business Books Have 
Helped You Mostr 


Here Is the Article That Won the Second Prize in “Forbes” $250 
Contest for the Best Answer to Above Question 


is a pathway to the solution of 
problems, to increased ability, or 
to a more thorough understanding of 
a subject in which one is interested. 

To make the best use of such a 
book one must have sufficient training 
to select, or make his own, the essen- 
tials and discard the non-essentials ; 
and make the principles or methods 
set out in the book supplement one’s 
own originality. No standard method 
of using a book of this kind can be 
described. The principles, forms, 
and methods must be studied and 
made to apply to the needs of the 
reader. However, there might be 
mentioned two principal purposes for 
which such a book or books can be 
used; first, for special references on 
questions as they arise; second, for a 
systematic study of some business 
proposition which must be thoroughly 
mastered. None of these books can 
be read hurriedly, as the reader is 
benefited only so far as he absorbs 
or makes the information apply to his 
own field of operations. 

The following books have been 
most helpful to me: 

The Bible. Because the Great 

Teacher taught from the common 
things and nature, and was the great- 
est psychologist the world ever knew. 
He seemed always to be able to say 
the right thing at the right time, in 
the right way and in the right lace 
to make it count for humanity. 
Hence, the more of these truths and 
principles of a life as intended by the 
Creator I get into my makeup, the 
more I see in life, the more good I 
see in others, the more I see that the 
business world needs the “Golden 
Rule,” the more I realize what good 
will means, the clearer and broader 
vision I have of community life and 
affairs, and the more clearly I under- 
stand why knowledge of the laws of 
_ human behavior makes for success. 
. The Job, the Man, the Boss, by 
_ Blackford. This book is entitled to a 
place in the business world. From 
reading it one gets a better under- 
standing of the relation of employer 
to employee and the fitness of the 
‘man for the job; and will more 
clearly see the advantage of a definite 
plan and orderly method of employ- 
ment. 


if N my judgment, a business book 


By A. J. Lilly 


What appealed most to me in the 
study of this book was the analysis of 
the Man, the discussion of the Job and 
its fundamental requirements, and the 
qualifications necessary to act as 
“Boss.” This gave me three view- 
points from which to draw my own 
conclusions as to what I ought to be 
and do, to be of the most value and 
service. Moreover, the chapter on 
the art of handling men makes val- 
uable suggestions as to many admir- 
able human traits that go to make up 
the all-around, well-developed man, 
and that contribute to success. 

Men Who are Making America, by 








Good In All Books 
There is no booke so bad, but 


sOme commodity may be gotten 
by it. For as in the same pasture, 
the Oxe findeth fodder, the 
Hound a Hare; the Stork a 
Lizard, the faire maide flowers; 
so we cannot, except wee list our 
selves, saith Seneca, but depart 
the better from any booke what- 
soever.— 

Peacham’s Compleat Gentleman, 1634. 




















B. C. Forbes. This is another book 
that is entitled to shelf room. In this 
one can find many useful lessons on 
the most important subjects of what 
makes for success in life and in busi- 
ness. Results are not always at- 
tained in a hurry; the great lesson the 
lives of these notable men convey are 
that patience, perseverance, stick-to- 
itiveness, and courage are essential 
qualities. In the analysis of the per- 
sonalities of these leaders we find 
neither birth, nationality, heredity, 
education, religion, nor environment 
to be barriers or means of passing on 
to success. Our worth is what 
counts. The only caste in America is 
merit. 

The greatest help from the reading 
and the study of this volume is in- 
spirational. It shows what has been 
done by man, and what has been and 
can be done; and before you finish 
reading you will feel that your motto 
might well be that of Kansas: 
“Through difficulties to the stars.” 

Purchasing, by H. B. Twyford. 
In my judgment, this volume should 
have a place among the business 
books. It makes but little difference, 


if any, as to what busines one is in; 
if the buying or purchasing is not 
properly checked up, there will be 
many leaks and losses. The great 
help to one in reading this book is its 
educational and fact-giving value. 
This volume starts one to thinking 
what it really means to buy. right. It 
explains how to obtain the right 
article, the lowest price, the knowl- 
edge of prices by competitive bids, 
prompt delivery, the advantage of a 
definite policy, how to get favorable 
terms, strategy in purchasing, legal 
aspects, organization, and the ad- 
vantage in the use of forms. 

Financing an Enterprise (3 vols.), 

by Hugh R. Conyngton. These vol- 
umes set out quite clearly what is 
necessary to finance any undertaking. 
It matters not whether it is a mine, a 
business, a combination, consolida- 
tion, or anything else pertaining to 
commercial activity. 
_ For any enterprise to be a success 
industrially, three things are essential 
—a sound undertaking, sufficient 
capital, good management. Many 
fortunes have been lost by not thor- 
oughly investigating these three es- 
sentials. The possibilities of new 
commercial activities exist every- 
where and are constantly arising. 
The reading and studying of these 
volumes give one a good idea of what 
is necessary, whether he be a capi- 
talist, manager, or promoter. It sug- 
gests the investigation of the nature 
of the enterprise as to whether the 
basis of the business is sound, 
whether it is profitable elsewhere, 
whether there is competition to be 
met, whether it has advantages over 
any other enterprise, and whether it 
can be conducted properly under ex- 
isting conditions. 

The Taylor System in Franklin 
Management, by Thompson. This 
volume will not be out of place 
among your business books. While 
you may not be managing or con- 
templating the running of a plant, 
scientific management fundamentally 
consists of certain broad general 
principles which can be applied in 
many ways. The object of reading 
and studying this volume is, not 
necessarily to apply everything in 
your own business, but to give you a 
knowledge of how labor results alone 
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are paid for, how cost is decreased, 
how output is increased, how forms 
can be used to good advantage and 
how cost-keeping can be simplified. 
These things are essential in any busi- 
ness; and it is my judgment and ex- 
perience that this book mastered will 
set you to thinking. 

Waste in Industry, by the Com- 
mittee on Elimination of Waste in 
Industry, of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies. This book 
has a special message for government 
officials, financial, industrial and com- 
mercial bodies, labor organizations, 
economists, engineers, farmers, me- 
chanics, and the general public. 

Space will not permit going into 
details ; but it is well worth a careful 
reading, causing you to think along 
new lines and bringing before you 
many things that, if put into opera- 
tion and practice, would eliminate 
much of the waste in industrial opera- 
tions. It is of great educational 
value, and will awaken you to the 
fact that “there is a better way of 
doing things than they are now being 
done.” 

Economics of Contracting. This 
book is deserving of shelf room 
among the volumes pertaining to 
business. It is very necessary to 
write a contract in terms that can be 
understood and not have anything in 
the subject matter of an impossible 
nature. Specifications should also be 
written so that they specify some- 
thing and do not merely repeat a lot 
of meaningless jargon of no worth to 
any of the parties interested. This 
volume will give you valuable infor- 
mation and help you to do without 
canned phrases so frequently used. 

The City Manager, by Henry 
Aubrey Toulmin. George Washing- 
ton said, “The basis of our political 
system is the right of the people to 
make and to alter their constitutions 
of government.” Less than a genera- 
tion ago the people were very indif- 
ferent to the importance of municipal 
government, but. now they are grad- 
ually beginning to appreciate that 
city government is one of the great 
factors in human life and is in a fair 
way to become even a greater factor 
during coming generations. I would 
recommend this book to any one who 
may be interested in municipal affairs, 
as it sets forth the details of the city 
manager form of government as it 
exists in many of our cities and tells 
how it is actually worked out in com- 
munity life. To read this book 
means to get away from precedent. 
Precedent is a refuge for persons 
who fear to decide, and tends to carry 
forward the ignorance and injustice 
of the past. “The City Manager” is 


forward-looking. 

Forbes Magazine. The good busi- 
ness magazine deserves a place with 
the good business books. When things 
seem to be all mixed up and prices 
are out of joint, “Forbes” tells one 





that that is not the time to lie down, 
growl, nor be grouchy, as grouchi- 
ness pays no dividends. It breathes 
the spirit that makes you brace up 
and just keep on keeping on. 

You may not agree with every- 
thing you read in the various issues 
of “Forbes,” but it will make you 
want to see what is coming next. 
There is an old saying, “Beware of 
looking at sin, for every time you 
look at it, it gets better looking.” That 
is the way with “Forbes”’—the more 
you read and study its pages, the 
more you will be enthused, and the 
more you will get fixed in your sys- 
tem the idea of looking upward and 
not downward. It will give you 
gumption; that is, the knack of put- 
ting oil on the squeaks. Try it! 





Tips For Advertisers 
(Continued from page 78) 
but, as a means of making a profit— 
that is another matter. 

To appeal to women, you must be 
personal. An abstract word means 
nothing to the average woman. She 
cares very little about things in gen- 
eral. She is always thinking about 
I—me—my—ours. 

A woman wants something spectal. 
She buys more conscientiously than 
aman does. She feels that she is the 
trustee of the family’s money, and 
she wants to prove her efficiency as a 
buyer. 

Just as a man loves to come home 
with a rise in his wages, so a woman 
loves to come home with a bargawm. 

Women want a quarter for a dime; 
there is no doubt about that. They 
have no sympathy at all for a poor 
merchant who has over-bought. I 
dare say that few men have now and 
then paid more than they were asked ; 
but no woman ever did. 

A woman is most interested in her- 
self and her family and her comfort 
and her surroundings. She is keen 
on her own people. 

The most successful magazine ad- 
vertisement I ever knew was one ad- 
vertising cypress wood. It showed a 
pretty home, with the whole family 
having a happy time in the garden. 
It brought in over 80,000 inquiries 
and started a vast total of sales. 

If the advertisement had said 
“Quality Is Economy,” and _ had 
shown a picture of a sawmill, it 
wouldn’t have brought in eighty an- 
Swers. 

That is why this Tip is APPEAL 
MORE TO WOMEN THAN TO MEN. The 
ruler of the world’s markets is the 
WOMAN with the Bay in her arms. 





Not the size of the task but the 
spirit shown in the task, is the meas- 
ure of the man.—H. C. King. 

x ok x 

Fields are won by those who believe 

in the winning.—T. W. Higginson. 
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Omnibus vs. Street Cars 
(Continued from page 77) 

to win against new street railway 
projects, whether fundamental finan- 
cial superiority can be proved for 
them or not. But the arguments for 
them are not strong enough yet to 
dictate the scrapping of established 
street railway lines, even if the latter 
show a small deficit for the present. 
It cannot be made sure or probable 
that a bus line under similar cir- 
cumstances would gather more pat- 
ronage or would pay better. 

All the problems involved wouid 
be immensely simplified, especially 
for metropolitan service, if an omni- 
bus construction were devised suit- 
able for carrying sixty passengers 
with some degree of comfort over 
imperfect pavements and for letting 
the passengers on and off in a jiffy. 
The room for the power and the 
driver should probably not be per- 
mitted to detract from the wheelbase 
available for passengers. The wheels 
might be very large. The springing 
of the vehicle should probably be 
something not yet evolved—com- 
pressed air with a brake on the re- 
bound giving most promise. 

Most likely the eventual metropoli- 
tan bus for American cities, where 
narrow streets do not handicap the 
designer, will be something which 
would look monstrous and preposter- 
ous if revealed now to an unaccus- 
tomed beholder. But it will take 
time, soothing time, in coming. 





To the employer of labor it is re- 
peatedly demonstrated that thrift is 
not an isolated trait, but is rather a 
reflection of an individual’s whole 
character and personality. An in- 
dividual cannot practice thrift with- 
out at the same time broadening his 
knowledge, cultivating his judgment 
and intensifying his sense of respon- 
sibility. A thrifty worker is a 
steady and more careful worker—a 
sober worker. He will not waste 
either time or material; he will be 
careful in the use of tools and 
machinery. A thrifty worker usually 
is a cheerful worker; his thrift has 
obviated anxiety about the rent and 
other outlays. A thrifty worker is 
also a resourceful worker because 
the practice of thrift cultivates abil- 
ity to analyze, to plan and to execute 
—which is what we understand by 
resourcefulness.—F. C. Schwedtman. 





* * 


“T once believed in armed prepared- 
ness, I advocated it,” said President 
Harding to the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, “but I have come now to believe 
there is better preparedness in a pub- 
lic mind and a world opinion made 
ready to grant justice precisely as it 
exacts it. And justice is better 
served in conference at peace than in 
conflict at arms.” 
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Let’s all strike. Let’s all quit our 
jobs at once for a week or ten days, 
shift for ourselves, and see what 
would happen. The strike fever 
seems to be epidemic. Let’s get it all 
out of our systems at once, instead of 
dragging it out by installments. And 
then let’s go back to our jobs realizing 
our great mutual dependence upon 
each other and settle down to doing 
some real work. We should soon 
learn how vitally important co-op- 
eration with each other is. We 
should learn our individual responsi- 
bilities to the-community, and how 
serious a matter it is when we inter- 
rupt any part of that daily intricate 
process whereby people are supplied 
with what they eat and wear and all 
the necessities of life—John J. 
Mitchell. 

* 2 6 


A man’s life may stagnate as liter- 
ally as water may stagnate, and just 
as motion and direction are the rem- 
edy for one, so purpose and activity 
are the remedy for the other.—John 
Burroughs. 

* 2s 


A man may fight fiercely to hold 
his own in business; but he does not 
need to fight to get ahead of someone 
in the elevator, or up the car steps, 
or at the postoffice window. And no 
matter how strong competition is, 
business and personal courtesy make 
it easier and pleasanter for every- 
body.—William H. Hamby. 

* *-* 

Most of us find that we must have 
not only our own experience to guide 
us, but we must have readily acces- 
sible, to meet the small as well as the 
great difficulties of our business life, 
the experiences of all men.—Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company. 

* * 


I would rather read a man’s bank- 
book than read his credentials. The 
first chapter of efficiency is to be out 
of debt.—Harry Lauder. 

* 6 8 

When business is hardest to get— 
that’s the time to advertise most. 
Some merchants get a little squeam- 
ish over business, then cut their ad- 
vertising. That’s a mistake. I’d say 
cut every other item first—even 
merchandise on a lower profit basis. 
America isn’t broke. There’s plenty 
of money. There will be more this 
spring. Get your advertising zoing 
strong—you’ll win your share !—Fred 
Mann, president of the North Dakota 
Retail Merchants Association. 











Prayer of the Business 
Builder 


As long as mortals have the nerve 
To pray for things they don’t deserve, 
As long as conscience has a stain, 
The prayers of men will be in vain. 


So, humbly, Lord, we ask of Thee 
That princely gift—sincerity, 

And may we use it through life’s span 
To build on earth a better man. 


And should we crave for gifts more 
royal, 

Please make us, God, a bit more loyal, 

That we may give to those we serve 

A measure full as they deserve. 


And make us rich with eager zest 
To give our work our very best, 

To know the wheat, reject the chaff, 
To have the guts to stand the gaff. 


O, Lord, in mercy intervene 
To keep our hearts both young and 
clean, 
The will to give a man a lift 
Make this, O God, our gift. 
—Roy F. Soule. 
* ¢ « 

Our habits are what determine us. 

As we rise out of our youth, thru 
varied experiences, it’s our habits that 
remain as liabilities or assets. 

Of all great habits few can com- 
pare with that of reading. When I 
see a boy or girl cultivating the read- 
ing habit, I say to myself that success 
and happiness is going to come sooner 
and easier to such a one. 

The well stored mind from long 
reading of useful books holds a man 
in line when even friends have be- 
come scarce. 

Read history. Read biography. 
Read good fiction. Read books that 
stimulate and inspire your mind to 
think of ways and means for itself. 

Strive to become an independent 
thinker. Nothing will accomplish 
this result quicker or better than to 
get the daily habit of reading.— 
George Matthew Adams. 

* * x 

There is some one who is actually 
doing the thing that you are dream- 
ing of doing—some one who is not 
better equipped than you are but who 
has the will to make dreams come 
true. There is some one not very 
far from you, who would make a big 
thing out of the chance you are 
throwing away because you see noth- 





| ional is little, with the fear 
of the Qord, than aoreat 
treasure and trouble theremith 

—Proverks, xv. 16. 











There are thousands of 
young men who would think they 
were ‘“‘made” if they had your chance 
for an education, your chance to 
make good, where you think there is 


ing in it. 


no chance at all. Are you going to 
make use of your opportunities or 
are you going to let them get you 
from behind ?—Progress. 

ee « 

Knowledge is not only power, but 
leads to profit—Roger W. Babson. 
x * 

It is my conviction that the funda- 
mental trouble with the people of the 
United States is that they have gotten 
too far away from Almighty God. I 
am bound to believe that in a tumul- 
tuous age like ours the most impor- 
tant and imperative duty is the recon- 
struction of humanity to Almighty 
God.—President Harding. 

* Ok Ok 


Love is the only thing that matters, 
the one thing that counts. It is the 
one thing that tells in the long run; 
nothing else endures to the end. Love 
tells the whole story; love built my 
little theatre; love puts on my plays; 
love guides my characters. Out of 
the depths of my experience I can say 
that the longer I live the more I 
despise the so-called material things 
and the more I see that love is the 
really big thing, the important eternal 
thing.—David Belasco. 

Sa: 

There’s a great deal of good that 
can be done in the world if we are 
not too careful as to who gets the 
credit.—Talcott Williams. 

.¢ & 

The executive who would conduct 
his affairs successfully must thor- 
oughly understand all the forces 
which operate in the business world 
and must be able to gauge their 
effects.—Charles E. Forsdick, Gen- 
eral Auditor, Tide Water Oil Com- 
pany. 

* * * 

Nowadays when business is not all 
that it should be there is a temptation 
to sit back and say, “Well, what’s the 
use! We've done everything possible 
to stir up a little business and there 
is nothing doing so what’s the use of 
trying!” There is always a way. 
There was a way in and there is a 
way out. And success to-day comes 
to the man who grits his teeth, squares 
his jaw, and says, “There is a way 


for me and, by jingo, I’ll find it.” 


The stagnator gathers green scum, 
finally dries up and leaves an unsight- 
ly hollow.—Clifford Sloan. 
































Save l0Zon 
Your Buying 











F YOU are interested in saving $102 on 

every $1000 you spend for commodities 
during 1922—tear out the MEMO—now 
and hand it to your Secretary when you 
dictate the morning’s mail. 


Ask for Booklet DA-35 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 


(Suburb of Hoaton) 
The Largest Organization of Ita Character in the World 








For Your Secretary 
Write Roger W. Babson, president of Babson's 


Statistic Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Maga,, as follows: Please st se nd 1 me Booklet 
thavad ‘Scientific 


Purchasing’, and copy 
of Special Report fore- 
casting purchasings on 
commodities — gratis. 











HARVARD 


ECONOMIC 
SERVICE 
FOR EXECUTIVES 


will help you at this un 


certain time when a depend 


able business forecast can 
prove of tremendous prac 
tical value. 

More than 1,000 of the 


leading business concerns of 
America are following this 
Service regularly as a guide 


in planning their business 
moves. 

Subscribers were warned 
of the recent depression 
fully six months before it 
occurred, They are now re- 
ceiving forecasts of events 
for the coming months. 


Price $100 a year. 
for circular and latest 


Weekly Letters 


Write 


Harvard University 


Committee on Economic Research 


20 WADSWORTH HOUSE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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(Continued from page 59) 


unparalleled absorption of securities in 
this country, both domestic and foreign ; 
pronounced expansion of stock market 
activity by the public; resumption and 
increases of dividends by various com- 
panies; better railway earnings; the plac- 
ing of enormous equipment orders; dis- 
tinct gains in our foreign trade figures for 
last month; notable increase in the 
volume of advertising carried by repre- 
sentative publications; the making up 
of prices by steel manufacturers; and the 
receipt of much new business; some- 
what heavier buying of copper; activity 
amounting almost to a boom in building 
operations; marked increase in the pro- 
duction and sale of automobiles; addi- 
tions to the working forces of agricul- 
tural machinery and implement plants; 
some increases in oil prices; a rise in 
wool amounting altogether to 40 per 
cent. from the bottom; incipient im- 
provement in shipping; large buying of 
cotton by spinners despite the serious 
and widespread strike of cotton opera- 
tives in New England; a mild decrease 
in commercial failures; very brisk buy- 
ing of lumber, bricks and other build- 
ing materials; a long series of “million- 
share days” on the New York Stock 
Exchange; an advance in the average 
quotation for both stocks and bonds to 
higher levels than either attained earlier 
this vear or during last year; the cross- 
ing of par by half-a-dozen or more U. S. 
Government bonds; and new maximum 
quite a few foreign govern- 
ment obligations; and, not least signifi- 


prices tor 


cant, reports from leading cities that 
Easter was celebrated with an enthusi- 
asm and a display not paralleled in 
years 

In face of such facts, the disposition 
has been to remain calm over the un- 
precedentedly widespread coal strike, 
the bickerings at the Genoa Conference, 
the introduction of a tariff criticised 


and condemned even by the 


most 


ardent Republican supporters, continued 


bonus maneuvering, and the disquieting 
Germany, 

remarked, when we 
that we are making headway, we are 
not inclined to become excited, par- 
ticularly distant 
tariff is regarded 
distant future. 


trend of events in 


\s already feel 


over less 
and 


natter 


more or 
even the 
of the 


events 
isa 


Views of Leaders 


Improvements in business 
which are apparently of a permanent 
character were noted throughout the 
country by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover on his recent Western trip. Mr. 
Hoover, however, does not predict a 
“business boom.” Regarding the coal 
strike, Mr. Hoover does not believe it 
will serve as a setback to business un- 
the shutdown of the mines con- 
tinues for many months. 

The formation of a commission of 
nine business men to readjust the basis 
upon which the bituminous mining in- 


conditions 


less 


dustry is conducted was advocated by 
Frederick D. Underwood, President ot 
the Erie Railroad. Mr. Underwood 
would organize the commission upon 
the same lines as the Interstate Com 
merce Commission and grant -it an 
equal amount of Government power, 
full regulation of the number of new 
mines to be opened and jurisdiction as 
to all operations. “We have an over 
production of bituminous mines at 
present,” he said, “thus leading to shut 
downs. If we regulate the number of 
mines we won't have this overpro- 
duction of coal. The commission 
should stipulate under what conditions 
bituminous coal fields may be mined 
and zone them off. We can't, of 
course, dry up any one coal district but 
we can lessen the stroke.” Mr. Under- 
wood urges the immediate appointment 
of such a commission to study the 
situation, during which time the 600,000 
idle miners could resume work. 


High Taxes a Drawback 


The greatest damper upon business 
revival and the greatest menace to the 
return of prosperity in this country is 
taxation, in the opinion of Judge Rob- 
ert S. Lovett, Chairman of the Union 
Pacific System. Says Judge Lovett: 
“A man generally risks his whole tor- 
tune when he engages in business and 
therefore he has a notion that he is 
entitled to most of the profit. Younger 
men who have hoped by great energy, 
new enterprise and initiative to ac- 
cumulate a fortune see that possibility 
dwindling as excessive surtaxes be- 
come a fixed policy of the Government. 
Then, too, the processes of common 
sense seem to be reversed in our basis 
of taxation. Instead of a premium on 
enterprise and industry by a lower tax 
on earned than invested income, just 
the opposite is the law. A salary or a 
profit made by personal effort is taxed 
the minimum rate under the provision 
for surtaxes, while capital escapes the 
tax altogether by being invested in 
municipal securities. 

Conditions in the automobile industry 
are steadily approaching normal, ac- 
cording to J. J. Raskob, chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the General 
Motors Corporation. “The situation in 
the automobile trade,” he asserts, “is 
much better than in many other lines 
of business, especially when the poten- 
tial demand is considered. Judging 
from the registration of automobiles in 
1921, we estimate that there are a great 
many people who have continued their 
old cars in service, just as in hard times 
people wear their old clothes longer 
than usual. The average life of an 
automobile is from five to six years, 
and judging from the total of cars 
previously manufactured, we estimate 


that there should have disappeared 
from service in 1921 about 1,500,000 
automobiles. The actual number with- 
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How Does a Man 
Become Wealthy ? 


Simply by using the methods and 
learning from the experiences of those 
who have succeeded. 





MONEY MAKE 
MORE MONEY 








WHAT THESE METHODS ARE and 
HOW YOU CAN PROFIT FROM 
THEM IMMEDIATELY is made clear 
in our FREE 20-page booklet—just off 
the press. 


Through its pages you learn over just 
what roads you must travel to gain 
FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE and 
how we can assist you. 

Pages 5 and 6 contain two extraordinary dia- 


grams which may well prove the turning point 
of your whole life. 


Simply ask for Free Booklet FA-29. 


American Institute of Finance 


15 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


DO YOU KNOW 


That— railroads are just getting 
back to normal in the matter 
of net earnings? 











That—°"" time investors are taking 
note of this and are addin 
to their lines of railroa 

stocks? 


Th q— many roads considered very 

a weak in recent years whose 
stocks are practically at re- 
ceivership prices, are making 
a truly phenomenal showing of 
earnings? 


the list of dividend paying 

That— stocks will, in all probability, 
be increased sharply on this 
account during the next year 
or so, and 


__.this should mean very re- 
That markable profits for the in- 
vestor in the RIGHT RAILS 

at this time? 


not a few railway bonds’ will 

That— be established on a much 
higher basis in the working 
out of this situation? 


That— TOWN TOPICS FINANCIAL 
BUREAU’S Daily and Weekly 
Services are pointing out the 
advantageous opportunities in 
this general connection? 


___. you_can_ secure a trial month 
That oot Daily Service for only 


_.. You can secure a trial three 
Weemt— Wacko of thn Weekly Ser- 
vice for $15? 


For Particulars Address Dept. F-29 


Town Topics Financial Bureau 
(Est. 1889) 
44 Broad Street 


P. S.—Some railway stocks, and bonds as 
well, this BUREAU was strongly 
recommending a few months ago have 
advanced 40 to 200% in market value. 


New York 
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drawn, as indicated by the registration, 
was only about 200,000.” 

“Exhaustion of the Mexican oil 
fields is a matter concerned with the 
very remote future, and present con- 
templated developments are such as to 
guarantee large, continuous production 
for a long time,” says a_ statement 
issued by Edward L. Doheny, president 
of the Mexican Petroleum Company, 
on his departure from Mexico City for 
the United States. “With proper en- 
couragement and the generous treat- 
ment which we feel the Mexican Gov- 
ernment will give to the industry, it 
will be many decades before Mexico 
will cease to export oil on a large 
scale.” 

A spirit of optimism as to the future 
of the paper industry was manifested by 
delegates to the annual convention of 
the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. The general feeling was summed 
up by W. J. Raybold, president of the 
Association. “The notable feature of the 
1922 convention,” said Mr. Raybold, “is 
the entirely different tone of sentiment 
as to business conditions compared with 
1921. Then it was evident that a seri- 
ous business depression was under way. 
This year it is different. The paper in- 
dustry has taken its losses, as have 
others, and is now looking forward and 
not backward, with the whole tone of 
feeling optimistic.” 


England’s Foreign Debt 


Frederick C. Goodenough, a_ widely 
known British banker, discussing 
“some aspects of the problem of inter- 
allied debts and reparation payments” 
before the American Chamber of Com- 
merce, said it would be for the common 
good of the world if Great Britain and 
America should come to an agreement. 
Alluding to the British debt of £952,- 
000,000 to America, Mr. Goodenough 
said: “This amount was borrowed from 
America after she had entered the war, 
and during the same period a somewhat 
larger sum was lent by Great Britain 
to her allies, in addition to what already 
had been lent before that period. It is 
important to note that if Great Britain 
had not lent this sum it would not have 
been necessary for her to borrow one 
penny piece from America. Every one 
will agree that through the action of 
Great Britain America is in a better po- 
sition than if this money had been lent 
by her directly to the other allies. I 
do not suggest that Great Britain should 
not pay this debt for which she made 
herself liable. My own view is that 
Great Britain inevitably will pay her 
debts in full, even though they were in- 
curred on behalf of others. But I feel 
in such a case as this America should 
not press us, but should give ample time 
for payment and should lend a friendly 
hand in the matter of interest by modi- 
fying the rates charged. 

The volume of industrial construction 
which has been lagging behind during 
the past year is now gradually increas- 
ing, according to Louis H. Bean, vice- 
president of Dwight P. Robinson & Co. 

Mr. Bean says: “An increasing de- 
mand for goods is gradually taking up 
the slack in available manufacturing 
space and many industrial companies 
are now proceeding with new plants 
and extensions as indicated by new con- 
tracts we received during March. 
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Accurate 
Information 


Our annual review of 
the S. S. Kresge Company 
has been invaluable to the 
investor who believes in 
getting the facts first and 
then investing. 


Investors who have 
made money on Kresge 
closed their eyes to the 
small annual return in 
cash but relied on the 
company’s ability to earn 
money and reinvest it in 
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Kresge _ stockholders 
have been rewarded by 
seeing 100 shares costing 
$6,500 grow to 308 shares 
valued at over $43,000. 
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money saved or money made. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Traders Who Are Appalled by Market’s Activity 
Should Study Price Averages 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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FTER several months of simmer- 
ing, the stock market has begun to 
boil, and so turbulent has the ebullition 
become that in a ‘recent Saturday two- 
hour session the turnover was more 


than a million shares. Undoubtedly, 
under the cloak of abnormal activity, 
considerable distribution has been going 
on in individual stocks where the ad- 
vance has been sufficient to tempt pools 
and holders of large lines of stock to 
take profits; but there is nothing in the 
expanded activity of the market to 
frighten away the man who buys only 
after investigation has convinced him 
that certain securities are still cheap 
and that they should be entitled to sell 
higher over the next twelve or eighteen 
months. In other words, great activity, 
per se, is not evidence at this stage of 
the game of a culmination of the bull 
movement. 

Moreover, it must be remembered, in 
making comparisons of the trading vol- 
ume in this and other markets, that 
scores of stocks have been listed since 
the big markets of 1919, and that hun- 
dreds of stocks have been listed since 
the big bull markets of pre-war years. 
Making allowance for new listings and 
assuming that public participation, as 
has always happened in the past, will 
expand in something like geometric 
ratio to the probable advance in prices, 
it would not be surprising were dealings 
to top the 3,000,000-share mark before 
the spring boom has run its course. 

To avoid being appalled by the im- 
posing totals of the daily turnover of 
speculative stocks, it would be well for 
the speculator to look back over the 
price record and get firmly fixed in his 
mind where stocks: stand in relation to 
‘past averages. The average of 25 in- 
dustrial stocks, as shown in the chart 
above, was close to 140 at the peak of 
the 1919 bull movement which was 


1921 


19020 





reached in November. From that level, 
with occasional sharp rallies some of 
which ran to several points, there was 
a decline to nearly 65, reached late in 
the summer of 1921. Thus the bear 
market—one of the longest on recorc— 
brought about an average decline of 
more than 70 points. 

While the market made a sharp dip late 
last summer to close to 65, very few 
stocks could have been purchased at 
the low prices, and the general bottom 
should be set down as between 70 and 
75. As this is being written the average 
for industrial stocks is around 96. Ex- 
amination of the records of previous 
bull markets shows that accumulation 
of stocks is usually carried on during 
the first 20 points of a rise. Of course, 
pools and large interests cannot get all 
the stocks they want at the bottom; 
they usually accumulate on a scale 
down and up. On this basis, it may be 
assumed that the market has only 
recently gotten out of the stage of ac- 
cumulation, a conclusion which is borne 
out by the increased activity and open 
bidding for stocks which has taken 
place since the 90 level was crossed. 

As stock prices now stand, therefore, 
taking the industrials, there has been a 
recovery of about 20 to 25 points from 
the intermediate low levels of last sum- 
mer. And, regardless of activity in the 
dealings, there is nothing in this to 
foreshadow a severe break. Stocks 
have in many cases simply gotten back 
to levels where they were considered 
cheap several months ago—when they 
were on the way down. 

New impetus has recently been given 
to the investment market by the an- 
nouncement and prompt and full cov- 
erage of a Treasury loan on a 3¥4 per 
cent. basis, by the reduction of the 
Bank of England rate from 4¥4 to 4 per 
cent., and by the sentimental effect of 
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the recovery of Liberty bonds to par or 
better. The speculative market has 
paid most attention to the continued 
improvement in the steel industry, al- 
though this has been checked some- 
what by the unexpected spreading of 
the coal mine shutdown to the coke and 
coal regions; to the announcements by 
various oil companies of higher prices 
for gasoline, which are accepted as 
forerunners of further advances as the 
summer season approaches; and to the 
further evidences of improving railroad 
earnings results. 

The independent steel shares have all 
worked into new high ground. Bethle- 
hem Steel “B,” with earnings of $11.50 
a share last year and with prospects of 
much better results this year, continues 
the favorite in this group and appears 
to be headed for considerably higher 
prices. Lackawanna Steel, a large pro- 
ducer of rails, should benefit from rail- 
road prosperity. 


Oils Make New Highs 


Practically all of the oil shares have 
also made new high records for the 
current movement. In this group, 
Pacific Oil and California Petroleum 
still look to be the best of the so-called 
independents. California Petroleum is 
not paying a dividend, but as one 
shrewd Wall Street operative recently 
remarked, it is doing better than that— 
it is earning a dividend. Pacific Oil 
stock has been steadily passing to the 
hands of Standard Oil interests, and it 
would not be surprising if, sooner or 
later, it were merged with Standard 
Oil of California. 

The most interesting development in 
the railroad group has been the turning 
of speculative attention to the shares 
of those roads which for several months 
past have been unable to make even fair 
earnings reports, but have now begun 
to show an ability to bring expenses 
within the limits of gross revenues; and 
which, therefore, hold out the prospect 
of showing increasingly good net 
results. The St. Paul stocks, both com- 
mon and preferred, have been more ac- 
tive than in several months past and 
at sharply rising prices. The Seaboard 
Air Line issues have also come to life, 
and Wabash “A” has shown notable 
strength. All of these stocks, along 
with New Haven and Pennsylvania, 
seem to give promise of moving up into 
line with the other railroad stocks and 
maintaining their places in any further 
general upswing in this group. Other 
attractive rails are Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia, Kansas City Southern, St. 
Louis & Southwestern, St. Louis-San 
Francisco, Rock Island, Baltimore & 
Ohio, and, of course, the old-line stand- 
ard issues such as New York Central, 
Southern Pacific, Norfolk & Western, 
and Union Pacific. 

As a group, the fertilizer stocks still 
look attractive;.and the coppers are in 
a position to quickly respond to any 
definite evidence of an advance in the 
price of the metal. With an active sum- 
mer season ahead of the industry, the 
motors have every reason for sustained 
strength. Special issues which look at- 
tractive are American Can, Sears-Roe- 
buck, Endicott-Johnson, Central Leath- 
er, California Packing, Pacific Gas & 
Electric, Maxwell Motors “A” and “B” 
stocks, and Westinghouse Electric. 
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Senior Rails Still Cheap 


| Rrra preferred stocks have 
responded, with advances of from 
6 to 10 points since the first of the year, 
to the rising prices in the standard 
railroad bond list. At the end of 1921, 
the list of senior rails given below 
showed yields ranging from 5.9 to 7.7 
per cent. Now the range of yields is 
from 5.4 to 7 per cent.; but even at 
these rates railroad preferred stocks, 
prime investments that they are, must 
still be considered as cheap. It will be 
noted from comparison of prices and 
yields in the following table that 
Kansas City Southern stands out as a 
distinct bargain, as it is the only one of 
the group still on a 7 per cent. basis. 


Divi- High Now Yield 

dend 1916 About P.C. 
RAR ciccieveues $5 102 92 5.5 
Baltimore & Ohio.. 4 80 62 6.5 
Colorado & So. Ist. 4 62 62 6.5 
Sansas City So.... 4 65 57 7.0 
Norfolk & Western 4 89 74 5.4 
Union Pacific ...... 4 84 74 5.4 


Dividend Prospects 


The main incentive for the recent 
sharp rise in Baltimore & Ohio has been 
the growing conviction that dividends 
will be resumed at the rate of 4 per 
cent. annually before the end of the 
year. A recent ruling with respect to 
the status of the road’s bonds was that 
they would lose their State legality un- 
less payments were made on the com- 
mon stock this year. B. & O. common 
on a 4 per cent. dividend basis would be 
cheap at 60. And recent earnings 
statements have shown improvement 
that is little short of marvelous. 


Realty’s Earnings 


It has recently been estimated that 
the report of the United States Realty 
& Improvement Co. for the past fiscal 
year will show earnings of fully $20 a 
share. If this estimate is borne out by 
the final figures, Realty stock, now 
selling around 65, must be regarded as 
far undervalued in the market. It will 
be remembered that American Ice com- 
mon was selling around 70 when earn- 
ings were reported no larger than those 
predicted for Realty, and Ice got across 
par in short order. In addition to its 
large profits from increased rentals of 
the office buildings it owns and man- 
ages, Realty is making good profits 
from a number of high-grade hotels 
owned or managed, and it is also in line 
for increasing profits from building 
operations caried on by the Fuller 
Company. It was once rumored that 
the policy of the company would be to 
divest itself of its real estate holdings 
and devote its entire energies to the 
building contracting field. There could 
be no better time than the present to 
accomplish this change; and its con- 
sumation would undoubtedly mean an 
extra distribution to stockholders along 
with the resumption of regular dividend 
payments. 
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“ABL” 


in Combination 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlanta is in 
the hands of “friendly” receivers; but 
there was never much excuse for the 
bankruptcy of the road. The valuation 
of its properties far exceeds the market 
values of its stocks and bonds, and its 
earnings situation has long been on the 
mend, The receiver could be dis- 
charged tomorow, if the management 
so wished. But speculative interest in 
the stock is not based on these consid- 
erations, even though they would seem 
to justify higher prices; it is rumored 
that a big system seeks to take “ABL” 
into combination with itself, with all 
that this would mean for the stocks 
and bonds of the little road. 


' Commendable Courage 


Thanks of the investment community 
should be extended to those boards of 
directors who have had the courage +o 
continue dividends during recent dark 
months when continuance meant dip- 
ping into surplus accounts already de- 
pleted by inventory write-offs, and also 
to those officers who have had the con- 
fidence to increase distributions where 
individual earnings statements seemed 
to warrant such action. To mention a 
few instances of commendable courage; 
the F. W. Woolworth Co. declared an 
extra cash dividend of 2 per cent. on its 
common stock, the American Ship- 
building Co. declared an extra payment 
of 20 per cent. on its common stock, the 
Public Service Commission of New 
Jersey increased its dividend rate from 
$4 to $6 annually, the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co. declared an initial 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 a share on 
its prior preferred stock, the American 
Ice Company increased its common 
dividend to $7 a share, and the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Kentucky declared a 
stock dividend of 33 1-3 per cent. 


Dividends Coming 


It is reported on very good authority 
that Kennecott Copper will resume 
dividends in July, and in all likelihood 
other copper stocks will be back on the 
dividend list before the end of this 
year. Missouri Pacific preferred, with 
an accumulation of several dollars a 
share in back dividends, gains nothing 
by postponing the day of resumption, 
especially as earnings results warrant 
making a start at clearing off over-due 
payments. St. Louis-San Francisco 
preferred, St. Louis & Southwestern 


preferred, and California Petroleum 
common are also potential dividend 
payers—not to mention Butterick, 


where a dividend payment this year has 
been officially promised but unaccount- 
ably delayed. 


A Good Buy 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia appears 
to be far out of line with the other 
coalers of the railroad group. Its coal 
properties have big potential and de- 
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veloped values, and it has recently been 
estimated that for the past five years 
an average of $7 a year in earnings has 
gone back into this railroad and coal 
property. Strong banking interests are 
reported to have control of the stock 
and to be grooming it for such plays as 
used to be made in Reading. As a spec- 
ulation, it looks like a good buy. There 
is enough mystery about it to disarm 
caution. 


Maxwell Unappreciated 


The change in the Maxwell situation 
has been so abrupt, following the pro- 
duction of its new and popular model, 
as to outrun Wall Street’s slow-moving 
appraisal of new values. Its situation 
is comparable to that which existed a 
few years ago in such stocks as New 
York Dock, Corn Products, Virginia 
Carolina Chemical, and Railway Steel 
Spring. There were only a few in the 
financial district who appreciated what 
was in store for these stocks, until they 
had scored large advances and become 
market leaders. The new Maxwell 
Motors is practically a new company, 
with a new car and a new management. 
Its two leading officers are past masters 
of motordom; its president was a lead- 
ing official in the Dodge organization, 
and its general manager was the man 
who built up the Buick company from 
nothing to one of the leading concerns 
in the industry. Sales of the new Max- 
well are taxing production facilities, 
and it is reported that production will 
be doubled on May 1, when output will 
be speeded up to 300 cars a day, or at 
the rate of 90,000 a year, against actual 
sales of about 15,000 cars in 1921. By 
those who know, earnings are being 
estimated at between $6 to $12 a share 
on the “B” stock. 


Slowly Working Higher 
International Nickel, one of the bar- 


gains of the metal group, is slowly - 


working higher. This company has al- 
ways been well managed and never have 
depreciation, depletion, or other proper 
charges been skimped. The stock 
should easily double present quotations 
within the next year or two. 


General Motors 


General Motors has divested itself of 
unproductive units and is pushing the 
operations of those corporations that 
have been good earners in the past. Re- 
ports from officials as to sales and out- 
put leave no doubt that the big motor 
corporation has turned the corner. The 
stock is unusually well distributed; so 
that a small floating supply is likely to 
render its huge capitalization suscep- 
tible to accelerated market movement. 
It should be bought to hold for con- 
siderably higher prices. 


International Cement 


International Cement is one of the so- 
called ‘building stocks” in which spec- 
ulation based on the building boom may 
find expression. The company has 
recently signed up two big contracts; 
one for a big job in Havana Harbor, 
calling for between 70,000 and 100,000 
barrels of cement; the other for the 
Hudson vehicular tube, estimated at ap- 
proximately 200,000 barrels. 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Group of Semi-Investment Industrial Preferred Stocks 
to Yield 7.6 Per Cent. 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


ITH the credit of the United 
States Government back to a 
3% per cent. basis for current financing, 
high-grade investment preferred stocks, 
along with bonds, have been making 
new high records almost daily. The 
highest grades of investment issues are 
always the first to respond to declining 
money rates, but quite as satisfactory 
profits are often made by purchasing 
second-grade issues which are slower to 
get under way but which often move 
with a greater degree of certainty for 
the reason that high-grade issues have 
already pointed the way. 
There are some very attractive in- 
vestment opportunities in the shape of 


to its artificial ice plant:in the past 
two or three years have brought earn- 
ings up to new high records. Opera- 
tions cover territory in Maine, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, District of Col- 
umbia, and Maryland, and 70 per cent. 
of the business is in manufactured ice. 
Earnings have grown from 4.72 per 
cent. on the preferred stock in 1916, to 
11.84 per cent. in 1920, and recent results 
have been such as to warrant a 7 per 
cent. annual rate for the common stock. 
Funded debt totals $6,258,000, and there 
is $14,706,900 of the 6 per cent. non- 
cumulative preferred stock outstanding, 
upon which the full 6 per cent. rate has 
been paid for the past four years. Ac- 








High-Yield Preferred Stocks 


7—Dividends— 
Annual Years 
Rate Paid 
Allis-Chalmers ........ $7 cum 6 
American 266 .cccccescs 6N.C. 4 
American Sugar ...... 7 cum. 30 
Assoc. Dry Goods Ist.. 6cum. 4 
Crucmie: St66l. oc..csss 7 cum. 6 
General Motors ...... *6 cum. 5 
Internat. Paper (stp.) 6cum. 5 
Mack Trucks Ist ...... 7 cum. Z 
Sears-Roebuck ....... cum 15 
U. & Bebver Est ia... 8 N.C 17 
TORBB. gicacscaes $67 





--Earnings— -—Price— Yield 

Annual Num. High Now Per 
Avge. Years 1919 About Cent. 
$16.25 8 $97 $94 7.5 
6.94 ° 10 76 81 7.4 
15.77 10 119 99 7.1 
15.10 4 82 82 vB 
32.00 10 105 87 8.1 
57.88 3 95 81 7.4 
16.35 10 80 68 8.8 
21.18 2 +84 81 8.6 
123.51 10 120 103 6.8 
17.05 11 119 105 7.6 
$881Av. 7.6 


7 equally with 6 and 7 per cent. debenture stocks as to dividends. 
1920. 








industrial preferred stocks which in the ° 


past year or so have come very close to 
losing their dividends. In most cases 
the companies which these stocks rep- 
resent have now seen the nadir of their 
éarnings depression and are already on 
the upgrade again. But the stocks are 
still so low that for the ten different 
issues listed in the table herewith the 
average yield is fully 7.6 per cent. Such 
a yield, to be obtained from a diversified 
list of securities many of which enjoy 
a high investment rating, is an after- 
math of last year’s industrial stress and 
reflects the siow return of confidence 
to securities that have once been in the 
doubtful list. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 7 
per cent. cumulative preferred is out- 
standing in the amount of only $16,500,- 
000. There is no funded debt, and 
dividends of 1 per cent. quarterly have 
been paid on the $25,000,000 common 
stock for the past 21 months. Products 
include electrical equipment, hoisting 
machinery, pumping machinery, gas and 
oil engines, turbines, farm tractors, and 
a great variety of other mechanical 
products for which a wide and well-sus- 
tained market has been built up. Cur- 
rent operations, while below 1920, indi- 
cate that preferred dividends are being 
covered. 

American Ice preferred is selling 
above its high level of 1919, for the 
reason that additions and improvements 


cretions to earning power seem to as- 
sure maintenance of that rate. 

American Sugar Refining preferred is 
a gilt-edged investment preferred stock. 
In fact, until the bursting of the post- 
war boom in sugar prices, American 
Sugar common was regarded as a solid 
investment, having paid 7 per cent. for 
twenty years. There are now $30,000,- 
000 15-year 6 per cent. gold bonds out- 
standing ahead of the $45,000,000 7 per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock, but 
there can be little doubt that recovery 
in the trade will allow the company to 
maintain the 7 per cent. preferred 
dividend after payment of interest on 
its new funded debt. Before the war, 
Sugar preferred never sold below 116. 

Associated Dry Goods Corporation, 
controlling such well-established dry 
goods and department stores as James 
McCreery & Co. and Lord & Taylor, of 
New York City, J. N. Adam & Co. and 
the William Hengerer Co., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Hahne & Co., of Newark, N. 
J., and a number of other concerns, is 
a holding company and has no funded 
debt. The corporation was in a strong 
position financially at the close of 1920, 
and earnings of its stores have been 
maintained at a good rate since—a year 
of unusual stress. The 6 per cent. 
dividend on the first preferred stock 
has been paid for the past four years 
and its continuance seems to be well 
assured. 
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With the stock selling on better than 
an 8 per cent. basis, it is evidenced that 
there is some difference of opinion as 
to the maintenance of the Crucible 
Steel preferred dividend. Chairman 
Wilkinson recently stated when com- 
mon dividends were passed that, al- 
though there was a comfortable surplus 
available for dividends, directors did 
not think it advisable to draw upon such 
funds, except for payment of preferred 
dividends. Whether this means that 
preferred dividends will be maintained 
out of surplus remains to be seen; but 
the steel industry has turned the corner 
and improving earnings should before 
long find reflection in the market for 
this stock. 


General Motors Corporation 6 per 
cent. cumulative preferred is outstand- 
ing in the amount of $16,183,000. It is 
not really a preference stock, for it 
shares equally with the $25,638,000 7 per 
cent. and the $58,284,000 6 per cent. 
debenture stock as to both dividends 
and assets. General Motors has begun 
to share in the increasing business 
coming to the motor industry and there 
is no longer any doubt as to mainten- 
ance of its preferred dividend. 

The International Paper Co. reduced 
its funded debt from about $12,000,000 
to only a little more than $6,000,000 out 
of its large profits of the past few 
years. But, on account of the strike 
which tied up its plants for several 
months last year and also on account of 
the drop in paper prices, it was neces- 
sary to issue $12,500,000 in 5 per cent. 
bonds to pay off loans and raise addi- 
tional working capital. While Paper 
preferred, as shown by its yield of 88 
per cent. is not quite out of the doubt- 
ful class, the best opinion leans to the 
belief that improvement in the paper 
industry, already noticeable, will en- 
able dividends to be maintained. 


The earnings outlook of Mack Trucks 
(formerly International Motor Truck 
Corporation) is steadily brightening, 
and its broad service policy along with 
the quality of its product is building a 
secure place for it in the future. Since 
there is no funded debt, the $11,000,000 
lst preferred stock should rapidly get 
into a well-secured position once earn- 
ings again reach substantial propor- 
tions. The dividend is probably safe. 


There is only $8,000,000 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock of Sears, 
Roebuck Co. outstanding, on which 
earnings have averaged fully 123.51 per 
cent. annually for the past ten years— 
including 1921, when nothing was 
earned on either class of stock. The 
upturn in prices of farm products has 
worked decided improvement both in 
sales and collections of this company 
and the prospects are that it will very 
quickly work itself into a strong posi- 
tion again. 


U. S. Rubber Ist preferred has main- 
tained an 8 per cent. dividend for fully 
17 years—which is something of a rec- 
ord. Although earnings slumped seri- 
ously last year, the company has man- 
aged to get along so far without re- 
course to new financing, and it seems 
likely that improvement in the tire 
branch of its business will alone serve to 
bring earnings back to a safe level for 
the senior stock. 








The Third Principle of Investment 
Know When to BUY and SELL! 























Timeliness Is an Important Contributing Factor 


To Successful Investment 
The First Principle The Third Principle 


Make the right connection! Know when to buy and 
Buy securities only from sell! The trend of security 
investment dealers of prices is marked by minor 
known integrity. fluctuations, seasonal 
— changes, unexpected dis- 
The Second P rinciple turbances, and to some de- 
Buy the right securities! gree by professional man- 
Unless a security is forti- ipulation, but the long 
fied with intrinsic value and swing movements, either 
earning power it is a bad up or down, exert a steady 
purchase as an investment pressure which cannot be 
at any price. successfully resisted. 




















The average investigator of security values 
does not go far enough below the surface. 
He studies intrinsic merits—compares them 
with other securities but — fundamental /| 
business conditions are habitually neglected. y 
































Fundamental Statistics Show the Way 


A close study of fundamental conditions enables the capable 
analyst to determine with consistent accuracy the long 
upward and downward trend of the investment market. A 
purchase or sale of securities without proper regard to 


such conditions is a dangerous step in the dark. POOR'S 
PUBLISHING 
Be Sure of Your Ground COMPANY, 
It is not necessary to take any uncertain step. Poor’s Invest- 33 Broadway, 
ment Service not only examines securities from the stand- New York. 


point of intrinsic values, but also analyzes fundamental 
conditions expertly. It presents accurate conclusions in 
clear-cut form, and renders it possible to make the 
most of every market situation. 


POOR’S PUBLISHING COMPANY 


33 Broadway New York City 


Please tell me just 
what Poor’s Invest- 

ment Service does, 
how it does it, and the 
basis of it. I assume no 
obligation. 








This is the third of a series of adver- 
tisements on Investment Principles 























DURANT MOTOR COMPANY 
of INDIANA, Inc. 


An Analysis by 
ARTHUR LIPPER & CO. 
20 NEW STREET 


Copses on Members of the 
Application NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


























WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 
OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK - - - - - - $4.00 
OPINION REPORT—THREE STOCKS - - - - = $10.00 F. 4-29-22 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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WEEKLY 
INFORMATION 


Our “Weekly Sum- 
mary” contains authen- 
tic information regard- 
ing developments 
affecting oil securities 
values and includes a 
price range (1914-1922) 
and a complete divi- 
dend record of 
STANDARD OIL 
securities. 


We shall be pleased 
to place your name 
on our mailing list 
upon request for 


FB.-21. 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 


25 Broad Street New York 




















South American Securities 
are in active demand, 


We offer 
Government and Municipal Bonds 


of ARGENTINE, BRAZIL, 
CHILI, PERU, URUGUAY 


Ask for Descriptive Booklet F 


HUTH & CO. 


30 Pine Street New York 
Telephone John 6214 











Securities Rating Bulletin 


Investors and Traders will find this bul- 
letin of great aid in reviewing the present 
status of their securties. 


It contains valuable information and sta- 
tistics, also gives market ratings on prac- 
tically every important listed security. 


Copy on request. Ask for F-478. 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated 
Stook Exchange of New York 


62 Broadway - New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 


A NEW KIND OF NEWS 











Write ws NOW for fell infermation. 
GRAPHIC INVESTMENT SERVICE 
28 Greadway, WN. Y. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


Strength in Liberties Foreshadows Long Period of 
Declining Money Rates 
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"THE lists of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables below 
are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi-investment 
issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with comparisons 
of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recommendations. The 
investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the bond house he intends 


to do business with before making definite selections. 


Government Bonds 


7—1920——_ --—1921—— Now 
High. Low High Low About 
ECD Liberty 35668? wiiccsic June 15, 1947 100.40 989.10 96.70 86.00 100.00 
LCD Liberty 2nd 4%4s*..Nov. 15, 1942 92.86 81.10 97.80 85.30 99.80 
LCD Liberty 3rd 4%s*..Sept. 15, 1928 95.00 85.60 98.30 88.00 100.00 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s*..Oct. 15, 1938 93.00 82.00 98.14 985.30 100.00 
LCD Victory 434s*...... May 20, 1923 99.40 94.70 100.10 95.86 100.80 
Foreign and Municipal Bonds 
Price 
Maturity About 
reer ie CRN IR oeos oivie cies. s ccsres seine sdiain oaseauies 1934 88 
BD Preemie Beer ., Bt. Leet Gb .....2ccsccccscccccces 1942 99 
ee gaa s kad enscneckeunoscnsanses 1964 100% 
RUMEN No ccace fades dua iisiclaueia yas ieiesewiave sia ib akbne 1951 Mn 
BM PrOvViGence Of BMUANUODA G8 ....6cicic cs ccciccsccssccesee 1946 
M San Francisco, Cal., Water Bonds 4%s*............. 1927 
Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 
D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen 4s*.............. 1995 8814 
M Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s* ............ 1958 88 
M Louisville & Nashville Unified 4s*.................- 1940 91 
CD Bertnera Pacinc Prior Lien 45" ........ccciccccccccaee 1997 86 
Me OMMer IVAN. CONS, SST oo 6iisccc.ccciccsicdsssicscsccdces 1948 90 
BP eee PRO TOE, BO occ esccccscccciccessccses 1955 8714 
BP eee I TRE A oon sos cicresdisinnc aisiein siaeewe 1947 92 
Second Grade 
DD Baltimore Gz Ohio Conv. 4566? q...oc a cicieciccicciccic scas as 1933 83 
Mm Chesapeake G@ Ohio Conv. 4948... iociccscscccccces 1930 86% 
D Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ref. 4s............ 1934 82 
BP MEIOOOETD POCING GION, SE noc cc cccccssiccccccncvcenes 1975 65% 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 4s............ 1950 73% 
M Southern Railway Gen. 46 ......cccccccccccsccccess 1956 67 
Public Utility Bonds 
re 1946 90% 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric Ist Ref. 5s................ 1956 95 
M Cleveland Electric Illuminating Ist 5s.............. 1939 96% 
CD Montana Power Ist & Ref. 5s...............0000: 1943 95 
D Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s.............. 1941 91 
i 8 ree 1958 100 
Industrial Bonds 
ae Maer, Bett. Gt Bek. Bat Beevc cin ccccccccccsessccces 1947 90% 
ee ee ee Lee eee 1939 891% 
CD Bethlehem Steel Ist & Ref. 5s..................... 1942 95 
NN CTT 1932 88 
I i thn wwe ea needs Giese does 1951 95 
GaP GU, me Meee 1at © Bak. Se... ccsccccccsccsccces 1947 89 


L=$50 C=$100 D=—$500 M=$1,000. *Legal Investment in New York State. 


Yield 
v/ 


c 
3.50 
4.29 
4.25 
4.25 
3.90 


4.50 


4.55 


6.70 
6.55 
6.25 
6.30 
6.00 
6.40 


5.80 
5.30 


5.40 
5.80 
6.00 


5.75 
5.50 
5.40 
5.35 
5.30 
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VERY IMPORTANT development 
A of the last week or so, which had a 
direct and stimulaing effect on the bond 
market, was the announcement by the 
Treasury Department of a new low 
borrowing rate of 3% per cent. for 
Treasury Certificates. Government war 
bonds were particularly receptive to 
this news and advanced sharply to new 
high levels on the present movement. 
The action of the Treasury was gen- 
erally accepted as official recognition 
that current money rates are justified; 
and investors who have been husband- 
ing their resources and awaiting a re- 
action in bond prices or, at least, 
stabilization, apparently abandoned 
hopes and purchased to the limit of 
their means. 

Liberty lst 4s crossed par and at pres- 
ent prices represent a recovery of over 
14 points from their low, while the 4th 
4%s at par show a recovery of 18 
points. 

The impetus given to Liberties spread 
to other markets and trading in 
bonds on the New York Stock Ex- 
change reached larger proportions than 
at any time so far this year or 1921. 

Almost simultaneously with the reduc- 
tion in the Federal rate on the new 
Treasury offering, the Bank of England 
reduced its rediscount rate to 4 per 
cent., the lowest since July, 1914, and 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 
announced a reduction in its rediscount 
rate of % per cent. to 4% per cent. 
Credit conditions at home and abroad, 
with the exception of the Central Pow- 
ers, are undeniably on the mend; and 
unless there is a very decided increase 
in the demand for credit, no apparent 
cause exists for expecting a reversal in 
the trend of money rates. 

As a bond, in the broadest sense simply 
represents an extension of credit, the re- 
turn which can be obtained on the funds 
lent is governed by the ruling rates for 
credit, allowance being made, of course, 
for safety of principal and interest and 
duration of the loan. The prospect of 
a protracted period of low money rates 
indicates a long period of high bond 
prices and low yields. 

The technical position of the bond 
market will be corrected from time to 
time, no doubt, by reactions, and 
fluctuations may result from periodic 
variations in demand and supply. But 
the known underlying factors offer no 
basis for a marked downturn, and, in 
reality, point to higher than existing 
levels, especially for those bonds which 
possess few or no speculative elements. 
The outlook for speculative bonds is 
determined mainly by the outlook for 
the issuing corporations, which in the 
case of the railroads is favorable. 





Through an inadvertent error, it was 
stated in an article entitled “Mexico— 
Economic Eldorado,” in the March 18 
‘Forbes,” that Mexico’s railroad mile- 
age per capita “surpasses that of other 
great nations.” The latest figures, pre- 
pared by the Department of Commerce 
and published in the Statistical Abstract 
of the United States for 1920, show that 
actual railroad mileage for each 10,000 
inhabitants of certain countries is as 
follows: 

United States....24.8 Germany ..... 7.2 
EE cisiakicdecies 33 Pramece ....... 7.7 
United Kingdom. 5.1 Mexico ...... 10.2 
























They have invested and reinvested 
their funds with us, because in all 
these years we have never once 
betrayed their confidence. 


Uh 


THE STRAUS 
BROTHERS CO. 


Otis Building, 10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
FORT WAYNE 


LIGONIER 


Mail Coupon 


The Straus Brothers Co. 
10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Iil. 

Please send me, without obli- 


gation, your list of high grade, 
safe bonds. 












all investment. For more than 
sixty years this company has built 
up a reputation for unquestionable 
reliability, integrity, financial 
strength and investment success. 


Three generations of successful 
investors have profited materially 
from the securities purchased upon 
our recommendations. 


Name 


Why People 
Buy Our First 
Mortgage Bonds 


(ee is the keynote of 
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120 Fifth Avenue 





FORBES Wants a Man 


Who Believes in This Magazine—To Sell Sub- 
scriptions On a Very Liberal Commission Basis 


In every progressive town there are scores of business, banking, 
manufacturing and transportation executives who appreciate the im- 
portance of reading business publications, to keep posted on busi- 
ness and financial developments and their interpretation. These 
executives are the logical subscribers te FORBES. 

By acting as FORBES’ local subscription representative, a wide- 
awake man, either on full- er spare-time basis, ean earn from $2 
te $5 for each hour devoted to our interests, at the same time 
gaining a valuable selling experience and rendering a real service 
to the business people of his community. 


Are you the man or can you recommend him? 


Address 
CIRCULATION 
FORBES MAGAZINE 


MANAGER 


New York, N. Y. 

















Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Trustees 
Administrators 
Large Investors 


Forbes Investors Service Re- 
ports will prove ot immense value 
to you. They embody the es- 
sence of expert, careful, indepen- 
dent investigations and study of 
values. 


They are concise, definite, con- 
clusive, and will act as your guide 
in the solution of any and all in- 
vestment problems. 


Write for particulars about our 
service, or mail us a list of your 
securities and details of the way 
in which you contemplate invest- 
ing future available funds, and 
we will be glad to supply you 
with an estimate of the cost of 
a thorough report. 


Forbes Investors Service 
120 Fifth Avenue New York 

















We're right on the ground £6 


nein Ey 
with y / 
Our record of nearly 40 
4 years’ financial responsibil- 
ity, established reputation and 
complete organization to fully care for all 
details are safeguards when you invest in 
our FIRST FARM MORTGAGES and 
REAL ESTATE BONDS—furnished in 
amounts to suit. Send for Descriptive 
Pamphlet ‘‘F’’ and current offerings. In- 


terest rates are coming down. Invest 
now in long-term 7% Mortgages. 















E.J. LANDER & CO 


. 
ESTABLISHED 1883-— CAPITAL & SURPLUS $500,000.00 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 


—I’LL WORK FOR LIFE— 


for $4 paid in advance. I am the 
Modern Business Cyclopedia. I faith- 
fully advise everybody in business— 
whether accountant, banker, exporter, 
efficiency expert, lawyer or broker— 
regarding any term or phrase used. I 
hold over 15,000 terms and definitions 
used by above, including 3,000 general 
and stock exchange abbreviations, and 
when consulted, I never mislead. Many 
users claim I save them thousands in 
fees and much time. $4 brings me 
post-haste. Since I am guaranteed to 
please, you ought to ORDER ME 
NOW! 


MODERN BUSINESS PUB. CO. 


Dept. J.J., 1867 Broadway, New Yerk City 


Baby Bonds 


The ideal investment for the 
building of income and ac- 
cumulation of high-grade 
securities. Amounts of $100 
and less are obtainable and 
carry the same features of 
safety and high yield as the 
larger denominations. 
Write for Circular M-29 


Edward W. Clucas 


Member New York Stock Exchange 


74 Broadway, New York 


Tel. Bowling Green 1380 
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nvestors’ 


Book Booklets 
Department 








From time to time the leading financial houses in Wall Street and other financial 
centers publish booklets, circulars and other printed matter on various financial 


subjects. 


These publications treat of every phase of the investment business, and 


also of conditions and prospects of individual companies, industrials, railroads and 


public utilities. 


The thought contained therein is the product of the best financial 


minds in the world, being prepared by high salaried men, of analytical minds, with 
special training for this particular work. It-is, therefore, of inestimable value to 
investors desiring to keep informed on financial subjects in general, and particularly 
on matters pertaining to companies whose securities they hold. To obtain litera- 
ture listed herein write the issuing house, referring to the Investors’ Book of 
Booklets Department of “Forbes Magazine,” and the desired publication will be 


mailed to you free of charge. 


How to Make Your Money Make 
More Money—tThe greatest qualifica- 
tions for making money by investment 
is knowledge of fundamental principles 
and skill in their application. This 
booklet shows what the law of averages 
teaches. It is published by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Finance, 15 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fourteen Railroads—An interesting, 
attractive and well-bound booklet an- 
alyzing and discussing the investment 
and speculative possibilities of fourteen 
selected railroad securities. May be 
had on request to A. J. Johnson and 
Company, Members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, 60 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


Twenty Prominent Railroads—Joseph- 
thal and Company, Members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, 120 Broadway, 
have issued for distribution an analysis 
of 20 prominent railroads, including 
comparative statistics on property in- 
vestment, capitalization, gross revenue 
and price range for 1907, 1908, 1909 and 
1921. 


Municipal Bonds—A. B. Leach and 
Company, 62 Cedar Street, New York, 
and 105 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
will send to investors interested in 
Municipal Bonds their current list con- 
taining descriptions of many bonds of 
some of our most prosperous American 
cities to yield from 4 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. 

Baby Bonds—Edward W. Clucas, 
Members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 74 Broadway, New York, have 
issued a circular on Baby Bonds, which 
points out the opportunities for the small 
investor to build an income and accum- 
ulate bonds by investing $100 and less. 

Securities Rating Bulletin—Investors 
and traders will find this bulletin of 
great aid in reviewing the present 
status of their securities. It contains 
valuable information and statistics, also 
gives market ratings on practically 
every important listed security. Sent 
free on application to. Wilson and 
Chardon, 62 Broadway, New York. 

Scientific Purchasing—Prepared by 
Babson Statistical Organization, Wel- 
lesley Hills, Mass., shows you how you 


can save $102 on every $1,000 spent for 
commodities in 1922. 

Scandinavian Securities—Huth and 
Company, 30 Pine Street, New York 
City, are offering for investment Gov- 
ernment and Municipal Bonds of the 
Kingdoms of Norway, Denmark and 


Sweden. Descriptive circulars will be 
sent on request. 
Scientific Forecasting — Brookmire 


Economic Service, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City, have issued a pamphlet 
discussing scientific methods of fore- 
casting fundamental swings in the stock 
market. 

National City Recommendations—A 
folder, pocket size, listing the current 
investment recommendations of the Na- 
tional City Company, 55 Wall Street, 
New York, is available for investors 
about the first of every month. Short 
descriptions of issues are included. 

Thirty-six Questions for Investors to 
Ask of Themselves—A series of tests to 
be applied to securities held or about to 
be purchased. Issued by Clarence 
Hodson and Company, Inc., 135 Broad- 
way, New York. . 

Investment Bulletin—The Bond De- 
partment of Henry L. Doherty and 
Company, 60 Wall Street, New York, 
issue a weekly Investment Bulletin, 
available to investors by writing to this 
company. 

Bonds—A new booklet issued by 
Straus Brothers Company, 10 So. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill, shows why 
they offer the best opportunities for safe 
and profitable investments. This guide 
to profitable investing will be sent on 
request. 

Handy Investment Record—A loose 
leaf security record for keeping in 
ready reference form all data on your 
securities may be had without charge 
by writing to Halsey, Stuart and Co., 
209 So. La Salle Street, Chicago. 

Foundation Investments—Why the 
principle of safe and sound investments 
are imbedded in well-managed public 
utility companies. An interesting new 
circular, attractively illustrated, de- 
scribing Standard Gas and Electric 
Company is being offered to investors 
by H. M. Byllesby & Company, 208 So. 
La Salle Street, Chicago, II, 
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The European Situation—This vitally 
important subject has been carefully 
snalyzed and is presented in a clear, 
-oncise form in one of the latest weekly 
letters of the Harvard Economic 
Service. Address Harvard Economic 
Service, Harvard University, 20 Wads- 
worth House, Cambridge, Mass. 

A Review of the Oil Industry—This 
pamphlet, issued by Carl H. Pforzheim- 
er & Company, 25 Broad Street, New 
York, gives complete statistical infor- 
mation on domestic production of pe- 
troleum, imports and exports of crude 
oil, and estimated consumption of both 
imported and domestic petroleum. It 
also covers the outlook for oil produc- 
tion and an opinion of the effect of 
Mexican production on the U. S. oil 
industry. 

Odd Lots—Explanatory booklet on 
odd lots, their place in investments, and 
their execution, will be sent on request 
by Chisholm & Chapman, 71 Broadway, 
New York. 


Choosing Your Investment House— 
This booklet, published by Halsey, Stu- 
art & Company, of 209 So. La Salle 
Street, Chicago, IIl., and 49 Wall Street, 
New York, summarizes the points to be 
considered in making the important de- 
cisions as to your investment house. It 
outlines for you tests with which to 
measure the character of the firm 
recommending bonds, their reputation 
for fair dealing, their record, responsi- 
bility and facilities for investigating the 
bonds they sell. 

Partial Payment Investment—A com- 
prehensive booklet, issued by. John 
Muir and Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York, explains clearly the many 
benefits. of the plan for both the large 
and the small investor. 


Safety and 7%—Farm mortgages have 
the essential factor so vital for the 
small-investor, where safety of principal 
must come first. A pamphlet giving 
complete information in regard to farm 
mortgages has been published by E. J. 
Lander and Co., Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. 

Investment Recommendations — A 
monthly booklet which describes a num- 
ber of long and short term securities 
of wide diversity of types which the 
Guaranty Company, 140 Broadway, 
New York recommends for investment. 


Increasing Net Profits—A message to 
business men by Roger W. Babson. 
Issued by the Babson Statistical Or- 
ganization, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


What is a Gilt Edge Security?—A 
definition of this often-abused and mis- 
understood expression, with suggestions 
on how to apply four tests to all secur- 
ities. Sent gratis upon application to 
Clarence Hodson and Company, Inc., 
135 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Analysis of S. S. Kresge Company— 
Merrill, Lynch and Company, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 120 
Broadway, have issued an attractive and 
authoritative pamphlet thoroughly an- 
alyzing the business growth, sales, earn- 
ings, profits and probable future of this 
company. 

Tobacco Products Corporation—An 
interesting circular discussing this com- 
pany is being offered to investors by 
Hartshorne, Fales and Company, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, 
71 Broadway, New York City. 
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_— New York Trust Company offers 
to corporations, firms and individuals, a 
thoroughly modern and complete commer- 
cial banking service, including a highly de- 
veloped credit information service which is 
available to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those cn- 
gaged in foreign trade. These include for- 
eign credit information and current data 
bearing upon foreign markets and trade 
opportunities. 


Long experience, covering the entire field of 
trust service, enables us to offer unexcelled 
facilities for the administration of all personal 
and corporate trusts. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $26,500,000 


100 BROADWAY 
57TH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 























Oil Companies Are Turning to South 
America for Future Supplies 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Has Assumed Control of Most Valuable Properties There 


Up-to-date report contains a complete digest of ALL THE FACTS 4 
—, to a thoroughly intelligent and accurate judgment of the IN- 
TRINSIC (investment) value of the shares. 


It es contains a wealth of ORIGINAL information, statistics and ana- 
lytical comment, which will give you a definite and conclusive ) Saematige 
of the SPECULATIVE possibilities. 


There is, for example, exclusive information on such vital topics as 
the Texas Company’s— 


HIDDEN ASSETS AND EARNINGS 
PROBABLE VALUE OF FUTURE “RIGHTS” 
POSSIBILITIES OF SULPHUR PROPERTIES 
ASSOCIATION WITH STANDARD OIL OF INDIANA 
PROFITS FROM CRUDE OIL, GASOLINE, LUBRICATING OIL, 
FOREIGN MARKETING, MEXICAN OPERATIONS, ETC., ETC. 
Let us send you a full description of this important report, together 


with a reprint of our adjusted price chart—something of unique value 
to present and prospective stockholders. 


FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH 


120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 

















FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH 
. 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me Free Price Chart showing the market movements of 
Texas Co. stock, together with full particulars about your report on the company. 


Yours truly, 


Forbes 4-29-22 
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A 3 Months’ Trial of 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Journal of Business 
Analysis and Control 


for $1.00 


E want you to know this 

important journal first-hand 

—and become one of the 
thousands of executives taking ad- 
vantage of its intimate, practical 
help on administrative problems, 
So we offer you a three months’ trial sub- 
scription at this special price. The calibre 
of the material you will get is shown by 
the selections listed below. Send in the 
attached form today. 











Articles Like These 


Treasury Regulations Relating 
to Inventories 
By Frank Lowson 


Can Salesmanship Be Taught? 
By William Maxwell 
Use of Statistical Publications of 
the Government 
By O. P. Austin 


Analysis and Control of Business 
By Charles E. Carpenter 
The Executive Board—Its Func- 


tions and Operations 
By Arthur E. Swanson 





You get all these articles 





Three Issues Packed with ---™| 





and many more like them 





in your three trial issues 


Every Man Carrying Responsibility 
in Business Needs 


ADMINISTRATION 


It helps you to take the administrative 
viewpoint and work from it-to understand 
better your organization as a whole and 
the interrelation of all its activities, It 
provides you in every issue with sound 
policies and effective methods for exercis- 
ing the control that is so essential, It 
covers all phases of business—tinance, ac- 
counting, marketing, production, organiza- 
tion—embodying the successful experience 
of business leaders, 


ADMINISTRATION is the journal of your 
profession as a business man, Don't you 
vitally need in your daily work the help 
it offers? 


Send the Coupon for a 
Three Months’ Trial 


Tear off the form below, sign it, and mail 
it to us with one dollaf. We will send you 
the March, April, and May issues of AD- 
MINISTRATION (costing regularly $1.50). 
You can then judge for yourself whether 
oe can afford to miss the regular monthly 
1elp this journal offers. 


Don’t"Miss This Special Offer 
Send the Form Now 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Journal of Business 
Analysis and Control 


20 Vesey Street New Yor, 

















Use This Coupon 
ADMINISTRATION, 

20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, according to your offer, your 


March, April, and May issues, I enclose $1.00 
in full payment at the special price, 
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DIGEST of?’ 
CORPORATION 


Advance-Rumely Co.—Reports a de- 
ficit after preferred dividends of $2,525,- 
596 in 1921, against a deficit of $528,720 


in 1920. “Indications point to a better 
year in 1922 than in 1921,” says Presi- 
dent Mount, “and if the farmer has 
good crops in the ensuing year, both 
his and our return to normal prosperity 
will be fairly in sight.” 

Ajax Rubber Co.—Reports a deficit 
after dividends for 1921 of $5,205,577, 
against a deficit of $1,277,920 in 1920. 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.—Earned 
$2.64 per common share in 1921, against 
$6.70 in 1920. 

American Bosch Magneto Corp. 
nothing earned on common 
1921. In 1920, earned $15.31 


Reports 
stock for 
a share. 

American Cigar Co.—Reduced quar- 
terly dividend on common stock to 1% 
per cent. Previous dividends were at 
rate of 2 per cent. quarterly. 

Anaconda Copper Co.—Reported to 
have received a rush order for 16 car- 
loads of copper wire and rods for ship- 
ment to England. 

Bethlehem Steel Co.—Will furnish 
greater part of iron and steel for new 
Hudson River bridge, according to 
Booth & Flinn, contractors. 

Booth Fisheries Co.—Reports net loss 
of $2,239,044 for 1921. In 1920 company 
reported a net loss of $793,562. Stock- 
holders will be asked to authorize an 
issue of $10,000,000 7 per cent, refunding 
debentures, of which $3,500,000 will be 
sold immediately, the proceeds to be 
used to pay off bank loans. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.—Reports 
a surplus after charges for February of 
$126,927, compared with a deficit of 
$7,540 for the same month in 1920. For 
eight months ended February surplus 
was $980,838, compared with deficit of 
$908,994 in corresponding period pre- 
vious fiscal year. 

Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd.— 
Karned $14.71 a share in 1921, against 
$12.33 in 1920, 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 

Will inaugurate use of oil burning en- 
gines entirely on two divisions from 
Guernsey, Wyo., to Billings, Mont. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.— 
In 1921 earned $2.95 a share on common 
stock, against a deficit (without guar- 
anty) in 1920. 

Computing-Tabulating-Recording Co. 

Earned $7.99 a share in 1921, against 
$14.36 in 1920. 

Consolidated Textile Corp.—Directors 
of B. B, & R. Knight, Inc. passed quar- 
terly dividend of 2 per cent. on Ist pre- 
ferred stock. Action was due to strike 
conditions in Rhode Island, which have 
caused heavy losses. 

Durant Motor Co.—Has started con- 
struction of two additional units of 
Lansing plant. The additions, which 
will double the capacity of the present 
plant, are to be used for the production 
of Star cars. 


Erie Railroad—Net income for 1921, 
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$2,694,425, after taxes and charges, equa! 
to 12 cents a share on common stock 
This compares with $1.67 in 1920. 

Foundation Co.—Cable from Paris 
states that company had been awarded 
contract for reconstruction of Louvain 
University. 

General Electric Co.—-Earned $12.57 a 
share in 1921, against $15.92 a share in 
1920. Stockholders, on May 9, will be 
asked to vote on increasing capital 
stock by $35,000,000, consisting of 3,500, 
000 shares of $10 par value, to be issued 
without voting or subscription rights, 
but to be entitled, in priority to com 
mon stock, to 6 per cent, cumulative 
dividends and to no other preferential 
rights. Stockholders will also be asked 
to authorize increase in number of di- 
rectors from 15 to 19, 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Net 
income for ten months ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, $5,481,596 compares with a 
net loss of $2,046,731 for twelve months 
ending October 31, 1920. 

Homestake Mining Co.—Earned $1.92 
a share in 1921 against nothing in pre- 
vious year. 

Hydraulic Steel Co.—Reported a de- 
ficit of $1,883,901 for 1921, against a net 
income of $1,170,182 in 1920. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co.— 
Agreement was reached between com- 
pany and the Manhattan Ry. Co. which 
provides for a reduction in the dividend 
paid by the company on $60,000,000, the 
fixed value of the Manhattan Elevated 
Lines, from 7 per cent. to 3 per cent. 
for the fiscal year and 5 per cent. there- 
after. If the earnings of the Interbor- 
ough system, subway and elevated lines, 
vield more than 4 per cent. the excess 
is to be divided between the two com- 
panies until the Manhattan again re- 
ceives 7 per cent. The agreement also 
provides that Interborough stockhold- 
ers shall subscribe for $7,000,000 of new 
Interborough notes, and its bondhold- 
ers waive the sinking fund charges to 
retire $160,000,000 of bonds. The above 
with other money to be gained by econ- 
omies and new devices will, it is esti- 
mated, supply the Interborough with 
an average of $5,000,000 a year for five 
years, 

International Harvester Co.—For year 
ended Dec. 1 reports net profits of 
$4,149,919, compared with $16,655,353 in 
1920. Deficit after common dividends 
was $5,178,540, against a burplus of 
$6,705,353 in 1920. 

International Paper Co.—Reported a 
deficit of 8,942,890, after preferred divi- 
dends, for 1921, thus reducing the profit 
and loss surplus from $32,818,070 to 
$23,875,180. Heavy reduction in earnings 
was result of closing down mills during 
greater part of summer because of labor 
troubles. 

Kelsey Wheel Co.—Is understood to 
have contracted with Ford Motor Co. 
to supply 360,000 sets of wheels in cur- 
rent year. 

Loft, Inc.—Information charging com- 
pany with violating the laws against 
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branding of merchandise shipped in 
jerstate commerce was filed by Dis- 
wt Attorney Berg with J. W. Mack, 
federal District Court. Company 
enied the allegations and said they 
uld contest the information. 


Magnolia Petroleum Co.—Earned 
1 a share in 1921, against $19.73 in 
)70. 
Massachusetts Gas Cos.—Earned $7.01 
hare in 1921, compared with $7.75 in 
1920. 

May Department Stores Co.—Earned 
17.18 per cent. per common share in 
1921, against 23.44 per cent. in 1920. 

Nippissing Mines Co., Ltd.—Earned 

cents a share in 1921, against $1.50 
in 1920. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first three months of 1922 totaled $19,- 
110,312, against $18,596,529 same period 
last year. 

National Transit Co.—Earned $3.64 per 
hare in 1921, against $5.31 in 1920. 

New York Dock Co.—For first two 
months of 1922 reports net income of 
$95,254, compared with $201,836 same 
period in 1921. 

Old Dominion Co.—For year ended 
Dec. 31 reports operating loss of $1,126,- 
316, compared with net income of $329,- 
458 for previous year. 

Orpheum Circuit, Inc.—Earned 42 
cents per common share in 1921, against 
$4.14 in 1920. 

Packard Motor Car Co.—Reccived 
orders in March for both twin 
and single sixes than could be 
shipped, Packard truck sales, which all 
through the depression held better than 
did those of most companies, continue 
to expand, 

Puget Sound Power & Light Co.— 
Declared an initial quarterly dividend 
of $1.75 a share on prior preferred 
stock, 

Remington Typewriter Co.—Operat- 
ing income in 1921, $939,320, against 
$3,340,072 in 1920; deficit after preferred 
dividends was $3,041,366, compared with 
a surplus of $814,277 in 1920. President 
Kondolf stated that present calendar 
year is registering an improvement in 
business which if it continues, will en- 
able the company to resume payment 
of dividends in near future. 

Replogle Steel Co.—Has taken over 
Empire Steel & Iron Co., thus increas- 
ing production capacity by about 250,- 
000 tons yearly, Early resumption of 
operations at its furnaces at Wharton, 
N, J., as well as at Catasaqua, Pa., is 
contemplated. 

Republic Motor Truck Co.—Reports 
deficit of $1,872,668 for 1921, compared 
with a deficit of $405,198 in 1920. 

Royal Dutch Co.—Company was ad- 
vised that the Dutch First Chamber had 
decided to abandon increased export 
taxes on oil, proposed by Dutch East 
Indies and also expressed desirability 
of repealing all export duties from be- 
ginning of 1923. The tax would have 
meant about $20,000,000 additional taxes 
for company. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
three months of 1922, $42,402,791 com- 
— with $49,706,969 same period in 


Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.—Por- 
tuguese subsidiary, the Compagnia de 
Petroleo de Angola, has been granted 


valuable oil rights in Portuguese West 
Africa by Portuguese Government. 


more 
Sixes 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co.—For 
year 1921 reports a net loss of $1,113,417, 
against a profit of $1,893,779 in 1920. 

Spicer Mfg. Corp.—For 1921 reports a 
deficit after dividends of $1,245,257, 
against a surplus of $278,187 in 1920. 

Standard Oil Co. of California 
Earned $8.45 a share on stock of $25 par 
value in 1921, against $41.92 a share on 
stock of $100 par value in 1920. 

Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky—De- 
clared a stock dividend of 33% per 
cent., payable to stock of record April 
20. 

Steel and Tube Co. of America—All 
mills running at about 75 per cent. of 
capacity, with orders now on the books 
sufficient to maintain this rate for six 
months, according to President Schles- 
singer. Sales of pig iron in March. were 
the largest in any one month since Sep- 
tember, 1920, and another blast furnace 
will soon be put in operation. 

Stromberg Carburetor Co.—For year 
1921 reports net profits of $81,670, after 
all charges for Federal taxes and inter- 
est, equivalent to $1.08 a share, against 
$4.53 in previous year. 

Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co.—Earned 
$2.46 a share in 1921, against $4.72 in 
1920. 

Third Ave. Ry.—For eight months 
ending February 28 reports a deficit of 
$3,300 against a deficit of $636,543 same 
period a year ago. 

United Alloy Steel Co.—Reports a de- 
ficit after dividends for 1921 of $2,972,- 
829, against a surplus of $911,833 in 1920. 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
Reported in “Wall Street Journal” that 
company has reached agreement with 
competitors for subletting right to man- 
ufacture by de Lavaud process for 
which company recently acquired 
United States rights. Terms of con- 
tracts have not been announced. 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co.—Report- 
ed a deficit of $2,320,609 for 1921, against 
a surplus of $870,937 for 1920. 

U. S. Smelting, Refining & Mining 
Co.—Earned nothing on common stock 
in 1921 against $3.44 in 1920. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Unfilled orders on 
March 31 amounted to 4,494,148 tons, 
compared with 4,141,069 on February 28, 
an increase of 353,079 tons during the 
month. 

Western Electric Co.—Holders of 5- 
year 7 per cent. convertible bonds may 
exercise the right to convert them at 
face value into 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock at any time after April 
1, 1922, and until and including October 
1, 1924. 

Western Union Telegraph Co.— 
Earned $9.65 a share in 1921, against 
$12.81 in 1920. Additions to plants ag- 
gregating $9,531,668 were made in 1921. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Net loss in 1921, 
$8,633,279, against a profit of $8,822,152 
in 1920. Deficit after charges, $23,560,- 
389, against deficit of $5,480,394 in 1920, 

F. W. Woolworth & Co.—Declared 
an extra dividend of 2 per cent. on com- 
mon stock, payable June 1 to stock of 
record May 1. Sales for first three 
months of 1922 totaled $31,463,145, 
against $29,316,495 in same period in 
1921. 





The New York Cotton Exchange 
membership of A. B. Gwathmey has 
been sold to W. W. Price for $17,000, 
a decrease of $500 from the last 
previous sale. 
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TOMORROW’S MARKET 


Our daily letter forecasts the 

movements of securities on the 

New York Stock Exchange. 

We give the short moves, as well 
as the major swings. You are 
never ‘‘Hung Up” with stocks. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE 
MONTH COSTS $15.00 


Sample Letter on Request 


Wall Street Advisory Service 
| 6 Church Street New York 




















—-A REMARKABLE BOOK- 
is the MODERN BUSINESS CYCLO- 
PEDIA. Contains over 15,000 defini- 
tions of accounting, banking, commer- 
cial, economic, export, financial terms, 
including 3,000 general and _ stock 
ticker abbreviations. Complete busi- 
ness education in one volume. Serves 
faithfully. Saves fees. You need it. 
Sent prepaid $4. Money-back guaran- 
tee. Order yours NOW 
MODERN BUSINESS PUB. CO. 








Dept. J.J., 1869 Broadway, New York City 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRES 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of Forbes, Published 
Bi-Weekly at New York, N. Y., for April 
1, 1922. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Walter Drey, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of Forbes, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the _ afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Editor—B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, 


Inc., 


| eo i 
Managing Editor—B. C. Forbes, South Hills, 
Englewood, N. J. ‘ 
Business Manager—Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton 
Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
2. That the owners are: 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 
Avenue, New York City. 
B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. J. 
Walter prey. 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Roch- 
elle, N. 4 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of tctal amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 
B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. }: 
Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Roch- 
elle, N 
George 


120 Fifth 


Inc., 


T. Cowe, Linden Avenue, Englewood, 
Paramount Security Corporation, 25 West 43rd 

Street, New York, N. Y. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduci- 
ary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and secur- 
ities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 


WALTER DREY, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st 


day of March, 1922. 
JOSEPH KEELER, 
Notary Public, Kings County No. 177. Cer- 
tificate Filed in New York County No. 17. 
King’s County Register’s No. 3014. Sow York 
County Register’s No. 3016. 
My commission expires March 30, 1923. 
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The New 
Light-Running 
Quiet-Running 


ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER 





“Compare the 


Work’’ 


ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER CO. 


Incorporated 
364-366 Broadway, New York 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 
as | 
WHO WANTS 


$50.00 


FOR ALITTLE 
SPARE TIME? 


In your company there’s some 
ambitious chap who would like to 
take a course of Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute, or La Salle Ex- 
tension University, or Business 
Training Corporation, or Babson’s 
Institute, or International Corres- 
pondence Schools, or Pelman In- 
stitute, or Edward H. Schulze Or- 
ganization, or perhaps some other. 


His taking such a course will 
make his services more valuable 
to your company. 


Perhaps he lacks some of the 
money needed to take such a 
course. 


Our “FIFTY DOLLAR OFFER 
FOR A LITTLE SPARE TIME” 
for introducing FORBES to new 
readers next month may be just 
the opportunity he is looking for. 
In some instances it will more 
than pay for the entire cost—in 
others it will be the foundation of 
starting saving for the course. 


Address: 
Manager of Subscription Sales 
FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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HE coal strike continues with no 

signs of an early settlement and 
with both sides determined not to 
modify their demands. It is estimated 
by labor leaders that 50 per cent. of the 
non-union workers have joined the 
strikers. 


No satisfactory wage agreement can 
be permanently arranged between the 
bituminous miners and operators until 
the 600,000 men in the industry are as- 
sured of continuous employment, says a 
report on “The Coal Miners’ Insecur- 
ity,” by the Russel Sage Foundation. 
The report calls attention to the fact 
that overdevelopment of coal mines has 
gone on at such a rate that while the 
country consumes annually only 500,- 
000,000 tons of coal the capacity of the 
mines is approximately 900,000,000. 
This overdevelopment, says the report, 
results in giving an average of only 214 


days of employment to the 600,000 
miners. 
“Big business,” declares Samuel 


Gompers, “cannot further reduce wages 
unless it is willing to share responsi- 
bility for the chaos that would 
follow. If there were no organized la- 
bor and individuals were required to 
treat as individuals with greedy and 
unscrupulous employers, 10,000,000 in- 
stead of 5,000,000 would be out of work 
and a state of anarchy would be the 
prompt result. The business man owes 
a debt of gratitude to the strong or- 
ganization of labor that has always 
stood on the side of equity and jus- 
tice.” 


Another strike involving 100,000 
workers in the paper industry is pre- 
dicted by labor officials on May 1 1f the 
manufacturers refuse to modify the 
terms under which they will sign a new 
contract. The three principal demands 
are a ten per cent. reduction in wages of 
skilled workers, elimination of a stand- 
ard rate for unskilled labor, and the 
abolition of all overtime rate for Sun- 
days, holidays and other time worked 
over the regular number of hours each 
day. 


The man without a job, due to indus- 
trial depression, should not be allowed 
to represent a standard to which other 
workers would be deflated, railway em- 
ployees told the Railroad Labor Board, 
in declaring that labor should not be 
treated as a commodity subject to the 
law of supply and demand but deserved 
an “adequate living wage.” 


Approximately 100 employees of the 
Erie Railroad at Binghamton, N. Y., 
are on strike as a protest against a re- 
turn to the nine-hour system. and the 
transfer of the freight handling busi- 
ness to a contracting firm. The strikers 
include freight handlers and clerks, 


AILROADS in the United States, 
exclusive of short lines with less 
than $1,000,000 in gross revenue, earned 
during February $47,762,600, a compila- 
tion by the Association of Railway 
Executives shows. This compares with 
an operating deficit $5,176,867 during the 
same month in 1921, and is equal to an 
annual return rate of 4.57 per cent. on 
the value of property investment. 


To give the country adequate trans- 
portation facilities the six per cent. 
earnings clause of the Transportation 
Act should be extended, in the opinion 
of Robert S. Binkerd, assistant to the 
chairman of the Association of Railway 
Executives. The so-called 6 per cent. 
clause of the Transportation Act—stat- 
ing that the I. C. C. shall fix rates 
which will net the railroads 6 per cent. 
in earnings on their property valuation 
—expired on March 1, 1922. 


Car loadings for the week ended April 
1, totaled 827,001 cars, a decrease of 
19,024 cars compared with the week 
ended March 25, when loadings amount- 
ed to 846,035 cars. 

Charging certain unnamed railroads 
with attempting to defeat the purpose 
of the transportation act as regards the 
protection of labor standards, the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists 
has requested the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to initiate an inves- 
tigation. It is the contention of the 
machinists that the railroads have de- 
vised another method more sweeping 
than the system of contracting out, 
which involves either the complete clos- 
ing down of railroad repair and con- 
struction shops or their “sales” to out- 
side corporations. 


Grounds for the declaration that the 
railroad administration failed to turn 
back the roads to their owners in a 
condition to be self-sustaining was de- 
clared by Chairman Cummins, of the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, to have been established during the 
committee’s inquiry into general rail- 
road conditions. 


Proof that the business tide has defi- 
nitely turned for the better is reflected 
in the increasing number of orders be- 
ing placed by the railroads for cars and 
other equipment. The New York Cen- 
tral has ordered 19,000 new cars, one of 
the largest car orders since 1917. The 
Union Pacific will spend approximately 
$29,000,000 this year for additions, bet- 
terments, and extensions. The Phila- 
delphia & Reading has provided for 
improvements during the current year 
which will necessitate the expenditure 
of about $15,000,000. New equipment 
comprises the largest single item and 
will cost about $7,000,000... The South- 
ern Pacific has asked for bids on the 
construction of 2,000 automobile. cars. 
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7 HE general tariff revision bill, in- 
tended to take the place of the 
Underwood tariff law enacted in 1913, 
was reported to the Senate from the 
Committee on Finance. The measure, 
which, it is estimated, will raise $300,- 
000,000 to $350,000,000, is based on the 
foreign valuation plan with several pro- 
visions designed to protect American 
manufacturers from conditions resulting 
from the marked depreciation of cur- 
rencies in several foreign countries. 
Where investigation established the 
fact that conditions existed in foreign 
countries that enabled those countries 
to produce goods and sell them in the 
United States at prices, after payment 
of duty, below the cost of producing and 
marketing similar goods in this coun- 
try, the President would be given au- 
thority to increase any rate of duty by 
50 per cent. of the figure fixed in the 
bill. Tariff experts believe that the 
rates of the Senate bill will average 
slightly more than the Payne-Aldrich 
law. A long, bitter fight is looked for 
before the measure is finally passed. 

The Senate will pass a soldiers’ bonus 
bill, it was decided by a caucus of the 
Republican members. The caucus approved 
a resolution informing the Committee on 
Finance that it was the opinion of the 
Republicans that a bonus measure should 
be enacted at this session. The committee 
was requested to report the bill to the 
Senate “within a reasonable time.” 

A drive against “open price” associa- 
tions and monopolistic combinations 
in restraint of trade acting under 
the guise of trade associations will 
be inaugurated by the Administration 
within the next six months. 

Revised estimates made by the Treasury 
Department indicate that, while there will 
be a surplus of receipts over expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1922 of about $47,000,- 
000, the deficit for the fiscal year 1923 may 
reach a total of $484,000,000 instead of 
$167,000,000, as estimated in earlier 
computations. 
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DECREASE in the retail cost of food 

to the average family in March, as 
compared with February, was reported by 
the Department of Labor. Of forty- 
three food articles considered, seven- 
teen showed decreases ranging from 
less than five-tenths of one per cent. 
on butter and tea, to 34 per cent. on 
strictly fresh butter, while twenty-one 
articles increased from less than five- 
tenths of one per cent. on cheese, to 11 
per cent. on oranges. Six articles re- 
mained unchanged. For the year ended 
March 15, 1922, the bureau found the 
average decrease in retail prices was 
1l per cent. 

Representatives of fifteen of the 
municipal departments of New York 
City have organized an association to 
reduce the cost of living by purchasing 
in stores which will allow the members 
a substantial discount. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Company an- 
nounced an advance of approximately 
100 cents per hundred pounds in mini- 








Square 
Water Cooler 


Truths in Tabloid about the 
Jewett Water Cooler 


Made by Jewett — a warrant of excellence in © 
itself. 


Being square it takes a solid cake of ice. 





The Jewett takes 
ice in the cake. 
The Jewett pure 
cork insulation, 
1%” thick, keeps 
heat out and 
cold in. 

















No cracking. No hurried melting. Saves This is how round 
type coolers must be 
money. packed. That’s why 


° . : und I 
Walls are insulated with pure cork 114 inches fii. —— P 


thick. Cold kept in—heat out. Water always 
tastes fresh and clean. 

Angle-flow makes it impossible to drink 
directly over bubbler, avoiding contamina- 
tion. 

Connects with water supply. 

Water coil lies under ice tray. 

You may buy from factory at first cost. 
Quotations and data by return mail. 
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Water Cooler — 


REFRIGERATOR COMPANY showing ice cham- 


‘ ber, water coils 
Established 1849 ? 
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28 Chandler St. BUFFALO, N. Y. walls. 








Are Your Coal Mines 
making money today? 


Peabody-managed mines 
are. Let us show you why. 
Our Service includes man- 
aging, operating, financing, 
selling. Experience 39 years. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 
Founded 1888 


332 South Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


Mines in 11 Fields with Annual Capacity of 
21,000,000 Tons 
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EDEXCO MECHANICAL GRAPHS 


are new and simple types of Graphic EDEXCO GLASS HEAD MAP PINS 











Control Boards and make it easy for the 
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large or small businesses. containing 100 map pins and — mark- 
SEND NOW FOR BOOKLET ing devices, sales mays, charting papers, 
curve cards, EDEXCO map mount, 2 cata- 
illustrating in color the various types of logs—GRAPHIC Supplies and Mechanical 
Edexco Mechanical Graphs Graphs—Service Sheet No. 4 and special 
Educational Exhibition Co. 8 ee 
raphic Records. atalog alone sent free, 

421 Custom House St. Providence, R. 1. Please say which. 
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mum prices on jobbers’ carload lots on 
wire products. New prices quoted are: 
standard wire nails, $2.50 base; coated 
nails, $2 base; galvanized bundle wire 
and staples,, $3.15 per 100 pounds, f. o. 
b. Pittsburgh. Plain wire remained un- 
changed at $2.25 base per hundred 
pounds, f. o. b. Pittsburgh. 


The Fall price list of the Alexander 
Smith & Sons Carpet Company shows 
reductions in a few instances, though 
unchanged in most. 


The Standard Oil Company of New 
York has advanced the price of gaso- 
line one cent a gallon, making the tank 
wagon price 25c. a gallon in its terri- 
tory. The Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, serving the Chicago district, 
also announced an increase of one cent 
a gallon. 


Higher prices for woolen products 
are predicted by William M. Wood, 
president of the American Woolen 
Company. “Cloth prices,” said Mr. 
Wood, “have not yet responded to the 
advance in the price of wool. The stocks 
of cheap wools in the country are be- 
ing rapidly consumed. When they are 
gone, higher prices must prevail. The 
woolen mills of our country are well 
sold tp and are operating at full ca- 
pacity. While the worsted mills are 
not so active, business is improving.” 
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AV wheat crop about 14,000,- 
000 bushels smaller and a rye crop 
almost 12,000,000 bushels larger than 
was produced last year were forecast 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
Winter wheat came through the winter 
in good shape and showed an improve- 
ment of 2.4 points in condition on April 
1, as compared with last December. 
The smaller crop is due to a reduction 
of 1.2 per cent. in the area sown last 


fall. 


Automobile plants in Detroit almost 
without exception are increasing pro- 
duction. April schedule of Ford cars 
and trucks is 101,164, the largest April 
quota in the history of the plant. Dodge 
Brothers have increased the daily out- 
put from 600 to between 700 and 750 
cars. The Cadillac plant is working on 
the largest annual production in its 
history. The Packard output of 65 cars 
daily is 100 per cent. greater than for 
a corresponding period last year. 
Studebaker is turning out 200 cars a 
day at both the Detroit and South Bend 
plants. Maxwell is producing about 150 
cars daily, and Chalmers with 20 a day 
is oversold. 


The Panama Canal showed a falling 
off in business during February, as 
compared with the same month of last 
year. The number of vessels which 
passed through the canal in February 
was 229, as compared with 338 in Feb- 
ruary, 1921. The tolls collected aggre- 
gated $866,285, compared with $917,421 
in February, 1921. 


Output of pig iron in the United 
States during March, returns to the 
Iron Age show, reached 2,034,794 tons, 
an increase of 404,803 tons over Feb- 
ruary, and 439,272 over March, 1921. 


This is the first month since January, 
1921, in which production passed the 
2,000,000 mark. 


Business failures in the United States, 
according to Dun’s, during the first 
quarter of 1922 numbered 7,517, against 
4,872 in the same period last year. Lia- 
bilities totaled $216,600,710, against $180,- 
397,989. 


During the calendar year 1921 a total 
of 528 State and private banks in the 
country were closed, Comptroller of the 
Currency Crissinger reports. Of these, 
however, 163 were able to reopen or 
otherwise liquidate their liabilities. 


After a secret investigation of the 
merger of five oil companies into the 
Century Consolidated Oil Company of 
Delaware, with an authorized capital of 
$10,000,000, the Federal Grand Jury in 
New York returned an_ indictment 
against seven corporations and six in- 
dividuals on a charge of using the mails 
to defraud investors. The companies 
indicted were Hercules Oil Company, 
the Queen Oil Company, the Granger 
Oil Company, the Ranger Petroleum 
Company, the Shannon Petroleum Com- 
pany, the Acme Finance Corporation, 
which underwrote the scheme, and the 
Century Company itself. 


Estimates of sales of copper for 
March, including contracts for both 
domestic and export account, place the 
amount at 185,000,000 pounds, against 
about 100,000,000: pounds in February, 
and 65,000,000 pounds in January. 


Federal income tax receipts in the 
Manhattan (New York) district for the 
first quarter of 1922 were 35 3/10 per 
cent. below the corresponding period 
last year. Returns up to March 31 to- 
taled $86,984,958, against $134,446,944 in 
1921, a decrease of $47,461,986. 
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HE first sessions of the Genoa eco- 

nomic conference were devoted 
almost exclusively to discussion of the 
Russian problem. The conditions the 
Soviet Government must comply with 
before the Allied nations will resume 
friendly relations provide that Russia 
must: (1) Recognize the pre-war debt 
of Russia. (2) Recognize the responsi- 
bility of the Russian Government for 
the sums borrowed by Russia from the 
Allies during the war. (3) Recognize the 
liability of the Soviet Government for 
property owned by foreigners which the 
Soviet had nationalized. The total claims 
of the Allies against Russia were figured 
at 65,000,000.000 gold francs, but against 
this Russia presented a bill for 125,- 
000,000,000 gold francs for damages 
caused by the Allied governments, 
through Denikin, Kolchak and Wrangel. 
Russia, it is reported, would recognize 
her pre-war debts on condition that the 
Allies consider Russia’s claims. While 
the negotiations with Russia were in 
progress it was announced that Ger- 
many had signed a treaty with Russia, 
which nullifies the Brest-Litovsk treaty 
and reestablishes full diplomatic rela- 
tions on an equality basis between the 
two governments. It mutually cancels 


all war claims as well as claims arising 
from the nationalization of property? 
Germany, as a result of this unexpected 
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and surprising action, has been excluded 
from all future negotiations with regard 
to Russia. 


Japan has instructed her delegat:s 
to withdraw from the Dairen confer- 
ence with representatives of the Siber- 
ian Far Eastern Republic at China. The 
reason for withdrawal, it was said, was 
that the China Government made pro- 
posals in reply to Japan’s notification 
of the date for evacuation of Siberia 
which upset the agreement reached re- 
garding the protection of lives and 
property and the adoption of the open 
door policy. 


Out of nineteen principal states oj 
Europe, the last reports of outstand- 
ing paper circulation show  reduc- 
tions as compared with a year ago in 
eleven of them, and increases in eight. 
The countries in which outstanding 
paper currency is lower than it was a 
year ago are England, France, Spain, 
Italy, Holland, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Finland and Czecho- 
slovakia. The largest decrease is that 
of France. The eight countries in which 
the circulation stands at a higher fig- 
ure than a year ago are Greece, Ger- 
many, Austria, Rumania, Belgium, Po- 
land, Portugal and Serbia. 


The Government of France, according 
to cable dispatches, has decided to sell 
the railways which it owns. The deficit 
incurred bv all the railroads of France 
cost the Government more than five 
billion francs. For 1921, the loss is es- 
timated at 100,000,000 francs, not includ- 
ing interest. 


_ The Bank of England has reduced 
its discount rate to 4 per cent. The last 
previous reduction was on February 16, 
from 5 to 4% per cent. 


Thomas J. Macnamara, British Min- 
ister of Labor, declared in the House of 
Commons that under the new unem- 
ployment insurance plan £60,000,000 
could be paid, if necessary, by June, 
1923. Of this amount, he said, the 
Government would furnish £15,000,000 
and contributions of employees and em- 
ployers would furnish the balance. 


The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey has received a grant of exploring 
rights by Great Britain in the Palestine 
oil fields. This has a far-reaching im- 
portance to the United States, as it 
indicates that the contest of the State 
Department to preserve American rights 
in mandated territory will be deter- 
mined in favor of this Government. 


From England comes a dispatch to 
the effect that the principal French 
aniline dye works have signed an agree- 
ment with the German dye trust by 
which the Germans undertake to ren- 
der technical aid, communicate secret 
processes, and send _ specialists to 
France. The French agree to restrict 
production to the needs of France and 
her colonies, giving the Germans 50 
per cent. of the profits. 


The City of Cork, Ireland, has de- 
cided to grant Henry Ford the site of 
his tractor factory there in fee sim- 
ple. When the city recently issued a 
threat of eviction the American auto- 
mobile manufacturer sent a cable mes- 
sage to the effect that unless he were 
granted the lands in fee simple he 
would move the factory elsewhere. 
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By Robert L. Smitley 


upon the subject realize that the 

present age is very aptly termed 
economic. The matters of interest which 
are before the world are such as to 
command the attention of every think- 
ing citizen, but we find that most of the 
average men and women attempt to 
form their own conclusions without a 
real knowledge of the subject. 

The ills of the world are, of course, 
many but the main issues which are be- 
fore us at the present time may be 
summed up under a very few heads. 

The book suggestions made here are 
along the lines of modern thought but 
with a background of history, for all 
modern action must in the last analysis 
depend upon what has gone before. 

The first consideration which attracts 
us is that of monetary factors. The is- 
suance of irredeemable paper money by 
Germany, by Poland, and by the Near 
East countries, as well as the proposi- 
tions advanced by Messrs. Ford and 
Edison in this country suggest that it 
would be well to read the following: 


[Teen who have thought at all 


History of Monetary Systems, by Col. 
Alexander DelMar. 

Money Inflation and Public Debts, by Prof. 
E. R. A. Seligman. 

History of Greenbacks, by Dr. Wesley Mit- 
chell. 

Gold Prices and Wages, by J. A. Hobson. 

International Finance and Reconstruction, 
by E. M. Friedmann. 


A second factor which must be care- 
fully followed by business men through- 
out the United States is that relating to 
taxation. What has been the effect of 
the income tax? When the sales tax 
has been applied what has been the 
effect on prices? What is the effect of 
a high tariff? To answer these ques- 
tions one must have a working knowl- 
edge of the past but one must apply 
such knowledge to the present. The 
recommendations for this instruction 
are: 


Essays in Taxation—Seligman (last edi- 


tion only). 

History of Tariff in the United States— 
Taussig. 

Some Aspects of the Tariff Question—Taus- 
sig. 


Economic Development of the United 
States—Lippincott. 

Two Essays on the Taxation of Unearned 
Incomes—H. G. Brown. 

Fundamental Principles of Taxation in 
the Light of Modern Development— 
Stamp (English viewpoint). 


A third element of modern considera- 
tion is one which is accepted much too 
lightly by the business men of this 
country. This element is the growth 


and development of socialism of various 
kinds. Most business men consider that 
there is little opportunity for its growth 
and acceptance in the United States but 
nevertheless the collectivist principles 
are growing in application rapidly and 
we may find that we have been deceiv- 


ing ourselves unless we become ac- 
quainted with the subject. To get an 
understanding through outlines of this 
subject, it would appear best to read the 
following: 

Revival of Marxism, by J. S. Nicholson. 

Larger Socialism—B. Benedict. 

Society: Its Origin and Development— 

Rowe. 
The World in Revolt—Gustav LeBon. 


The Economics of Socialism—Hyndman, 
Social Evolution—Benjamin Kidd. 


This naturally leads us to the relation- 
ship between the employer and the em- 
ployee which is so important during the 
days of coal strikes in the United States 
and of labor controversies the world 
over. Possibly the most comprehensive 
outline of the whole situation may be 
gleaned from “Readings in Industrial 
Society,” by Marshall (Univ. Chicago) ; 
but, if the student desires to take up 
the different aspects of the problem, this 
excellent book may be supplemented 
with: 

Profit Sharing—By Burritt and others. 

Profit Sharing by American Employers— 

aaa of the National Civic Associa- 

Employment Methods—Shefferman. 

America versus Europe in Industry—Far- 

the Peeniiee of Control—Emerson, 
Man to Man—Leitch. 
While it is advantageous to get the in- 
ternational viewpoint in every way, yet 
before one delves into this rather in- 
tricate phase of the problem, he shouid 
have a fair idea of the resources of the 
United States. It would certainly be 
the winning side of a bet that very few 
people have a comprehensive idea of the 
wealth and resources of this country. To 
assist this knowledge it would be very 
wise to carefully read the following: 
America and the Balance Sheet of Europe 
—Bass & Moulton. 

America’s Power Resources—Pogu 

Income in the United ate oninttonn’ 
Bureau of Economic Research. 

The Wealth and Income of People of the 
United States—King. 

The World Almanac (1922 edition). 

Wealth and Income of the American Peo-. 

ple—Ingalls. 

A factor which bears heavily upon the 
outcome of events is the methods by 
which the various nations are co-op- 
erating, and, while it is not necessary 
to go deeply into this subject, yet a 
general knowledge of the methods of 
European diplomacy is essential for an 
understanding of the daily newspaper 
reports. Inasmuch as the Genoa Con- 
ference is upon us, in all its reality or 
falsity as the viewpoint may be, the ab- 
sorption of the ideas contained in these 
books would be beneficial: 


Secret Diplomacy—Paul S. Reinsch. 
The Economic Foundations of Peace—Gar- 


vin. 
The Making of the Reparations and Eco- 
nomic Sections of the Treaty—Baruch. 
Diplomacy, Old and New, by G. Young. 
Why does one country advance and 
another decline? Why is the Latin race 
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Some Books 
Selected For You 
How to Make Good 


The Secret of Commercial Success 
By A. T. HEMINGWAY 
Secretary of Long-Bell Lumber Company 
‘Price Postpaid $1.75 


Your Job 
By HAROLD WHITEHEAD 


Head of Vocational Department, College 
of Business Administration of Boston 
University 


Price Postpaid $2.00 


Business Letter Writing 
By ALEXANDER M. CANDEE 


Advertising Manager, National Enamel- 

ing and Stamping Co.; Lecturer on Com- 

mercial Correspondence, Extension Divi- 
sion of University of Wisconsin 


Price Postpaid $3.00 


The Modern Foreman 
By ROBERT GRIMSHAW, M. E. 


Author of “Why Manufacturers Lose 
Money,” “Shop Kinks,” “Foundry Costs 
System,” etc. 


Price Postpaid $2.50 
Mathematics for the 








Accountant 
By EUGENE R. VINAL, A. M. 
Professor of Acturial Mathematics and 


Accounting, School of Commerce and 
Finance, Northeastern College, Boston 


Price Postpaid $3.00 
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Banking | 


and 
Business 


by 
H. PARKER WILLIS 
Editor of the 
Journal of Commerce, formerly 
Secretary, Federal Reserve Board 


and 
GEORGE W. EDWARDS 


OU will find this is a 
valuable book to own. 
Because it will help you to 


make and save time and 
money. 


Because it tells you new 
ways of using your bank. 


Because it adds to your 
present knowledge of 
fundamental banking 
principles. 


Because it explains the re- 
lation between your busi- 
ness and practical bank- 
ing. 
Buy this book— 
use it every day 


$3.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 
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YOUR JOB 


By HAROLD WHITEHEAD 


Professor of Sales Relations; Head of 
Vocational Department, College of Busi- 
ness Administration of Boston University. 


How to Choose a Job 
How to Get a Job 


How to Grow in a Job 


Build the foundation of your 
career thoroughly and. to a 
well conceived plan and your 
success is assured if you con- 
tinue building on that founda- 
tion. 


Each of us has within our be- 
ing the source of opportunity 
if we will but look for it. The 
impelling inner force, which 
causes one to make oppor- 
tunity where one is, is fertile 
in everyone. 
Your job is a drawer in which 
you are placed. At first you 
don’t fill it, but after a time 
you do.. Now, if you just fill 
the drawer and no more, it 
will slide easily, won’t it? 
Very well, you just fill the job 
and no more. There’s no rea- 
son why you should be taken 
out of it and put into a bigger 
one which you have demon- 
strated you cannot fill. 

This Book is a guide for you 

in making your life a real 

career. Follow carefully the 

suggestions and courses of 

action it maps out, and you 


cannot fail to achieve suc- 
cess. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of the 
price in full, $2.00. 


FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I enclose Two Dollars. Send me post- 
paid a copy of the book entitled “Your 
Job” by Harold Whitehead. 
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For Four Score 
Years and Six 


The 
American Banker 


has served as the weekly banking news- 
paper of the United States. 

With its twenty special correspondents 
located in every large banking center it 
presents, each week, to its subscribers, 
the complete news of the banking world 
in_a concise and readable manner. 

f you are interested in banking and 
are not enjoying this time honored pub- 
lication, it is time to begin. 


Pin a dollar to this advertisement 
and send for three months’ trial. 


American Banker 


Oldest and most read banking journal 
in America 


67 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
$5.00 per year. 15 cents a copy. 
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more subservient to form and indulging 
in the least amount of initiative, while 
the so-called Anglo-Saxon race offers 
the contrary viewpoint? What effect 


has the trade route on the development - 


of a country? If a country has used up 
its metals, what are its chances for con- 
tinuing as important? Why does one 
country decline, such as France since 
the latter part of the 17th century; 
while another develops, such as Eng- 
land? These questions are all very im- 
portant in view of what the future has 
in store for us, and business men cer- 
tainly should not be behindhand in 
reading them. These are some excellent 
offerings: 

The New Empire, by Brooks Adams (out 
of print and scarce, but may be found 
in libraries). 

The Psychology of Socialism—Gustay Le- 
Bon. 

Public Opinion—Walter Lippmann. ; 

Yeats’s excellent books on commerce, in- 
cluding—Natural History of Commerce, 
Growth and Vicissitudes of Commerce, 


Recent and Existing Commerce, Techni- 
cal History of Commerce. 


Since there is so much excellent mate- 
rial on these most interesting and vital 
problems available it is a matter of 
wonder that the book reviewers do not 
give them more space. 
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J. N. Hill resigned as a director of 
the Northern Pacific and E. M. Willis, 
assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, has been named to fill the vacancy. 
Thomas W. Lamont, of the J. P. 
Morgan & Co., also resigned as a di- 
rector. He is succeeded by E. A. Gay, 
secretary of the company. H. B. Spen- 
cer, C. E. Perkins and E. H. Ferry were 
re-elected to the board 

Eugene G. Buffington was elected a 
director of the U.S. Steel Corp., to fill 
a vacancy, and George F. Baker, jr., was 
elected to succeed Daniel Reid, whose 
term expired. 

J. H. Durrell, an assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, was 
elected a vice president. He will take 
the place vacated by Roger L. Farn- 
ham, resigned. 

W. A. Colston, director of finance of 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
resigned to become vice-president and 
general counsel of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railroad. 


Lewis Iselin, of A. Iselin & Co., was 
elected president of the Foreign 
Security Dealers of America. Clifford 


Hemphill was elected vice president, 
Albert W. Kimber secretary, John D. 
Harrison treasurer, and Arthur C. Keck 
assistant treasurer. 

Eastman, Dillon & Co., announces 
that Henry L. Bogert, Jr., for over ten 
years associated with Lee, Higginson 
& Co., has become a member of the 
firm. 

W. J. Webster has been elected presi- 
dent of the Atlas Powder Co. 

The number of directors of the 
Westinghouse Airbrake Company was 
increased from eleven to fourteen by 
the addition of the following to the 
Board: J. Frederick Byers, J. M. 
Lockhart, and B. B. Mellon. 

Directors of the F. W. Woolworth 
Company elected C. B. Winslow, super- 
intendent of buying, to fill the unex- 
pired term of A. Barton Hepburn. 
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Classified Advertising 


FORBES is a real market. .30,000 busi- 
ness executives read FORBES every 2 
weeks. Practically every reader! is en- 
gaged in active ‘business. | 


Our rate for classified advertising is as 
follows: 


Scents a word 
. 10 cents a word 


Situations Wanted........ 
Industrial Real Estate. . 


Agents Wanted.......... 10 cents a‘word 
Help Wanted...........4 10 cents a word 
Business Service......... {0 cents a word 
Want 20 Blanc... ogce 10 cents a word 
Wanted to Sell.......... 10 cents a word 


*Business Opportunities...10 cents a word 





* Banking and Business References required for 
all advertisements seeking capital. 
Count six words to an agate line. No 
advertisement accepted for less than one 
dollar, payable in advance. 





EEE 


ENGRAVED BUSINESS CARDS 


GENUINE Hand Engraved on Copper Plate. 
High Class in every respect, at reasonable 
prices. Samples upon request. The Don 
Coulten Engraving Co., Milford, Conn. 














SAFETY CHECKS 


PERSONAL Checks with Safety Feature. In- 
dividual. Convenient. Inexpensive. Machine 
unnecessary. Send for sample. Raizpruf Check 
‘o., 34 F, Staten Island, N. Y. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 





AUTOMOBILE SERVICE MANAGER. Young 
man with extensive experience in the automo- 
bile line wishes to make new connections with a 
firm who will offer bright future. Has been 
conriected with medium sized Service Station 
as General Manager in charge of Service and 
Sales. Has executive ability, and is willing to 
travel. If you can use a man with real knowl- 
edge of automobiles and service station work, 
address W. R. R., Box 468, care Forbes Maga- 
zine. 





YOUNG MAN in Erie, Pa., well educated and 
of considerabie business experience, desires re- 
sponsible position with reputable business con- 
cern. Willing to start at bottom. Would 
consider advertising. For favorable inducements 
will go anywhere. Reply Box 347, care Forbes. 





Learn Advertising 






You can now learn easily and 
quickly by mail in spare time at 
home. We assist you to earn a 
splendid income while learning. 
Highest paid profession. Tre- 
mendous demand. Positions wait- 
ing. Write today for handsome 
book of particulars. Applied Arts 
Institute, Dept. 608, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Earn 
4010150 


Weekly 
FIND THE SCHOOL 








Consult 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


597 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
AT NEWS STANDS, 35¢. $4.00 PER ANNUM 





SQ) 
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\Smake Fresh: Cigars y 


Our one profit, direct to smokers method, i 
serves you with fresh cigars made in our own \ 
factories, in the only section of the world that | 
can produce perfect Havana cigars, at a big | 
saving. y 

All hand made shapes and sizes in Clear it 
Havana and blended filler; priced from $6.00 i 
to $18.50 per 100. Write us on your letter- 4 
head stating shape and color you like and K 
age you pay. We will then send you some |; 
Oo try. Ul 
THOMPSON & COMPANY, Ine. x! 
717 Twiggs Street TAMPA, FLORIDA y) 









FINANCIAL NOTICES 
DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Forbes Magazine calls attention of subscribers and 
advertisers to this column. Our 30,000 business execu- 
tives and investors are always interested in announce- 
ments of this nature, since such announcements very often 
are vital to their financial interests. Rate: 10 cents @ 
word. Six words to the agate line. 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Fs little 
Laugh 
Now and 











ky o> Then | 


One on the Misery Pacific 





When George Gould was president of‘ 


the Missouri Pacific, that road did not 
stand as high in the public estimation 
as it does to-day. The story goes that 
Mr. Gould was making a trip over the 
road, and when the train stopped at a 
certain station, he stepped out on the 
platform. Accosting a son of Erin who 
was oiling the axles, he asked: “Well, 
Pat, how is the rolling stock?” 

“Rotten,” said Pat, “but I reckon it’ll 
hold up for this trip.” 

“And what do you think of the road- 
bed,” continued Gould, hoping for a 
more encouraging reply. 

“It’s bum; but I guess we'll be able 
to get over it.” 

‘Do you know who I am?” exclaimed 
Mr. Gould. 

“Sure, I know. You’re Mr. George 
Gould, the president of the road. Oi 
knew your father before you, and, be- 
gorra, he’ll be head of this road again 
soon.” 

“Why, man,” exclaimed Gould, “don’t 
you know my father is dead?” 

“Sure, I know thot; but this road’s 
going there, too.”—$5 prize to H. H. 
Culver, Collins, N. Y. 


* * * 


Quite a Difference 

An office boy was asked by a wait- 
ing visitor in the reception room of a 
certain firm how much he earned a 
week. “Fifty dollars,” he replied. The 
visitor later told the employer what the 
boy had said and the youngster was 
called on the carpet. 

“Did you tell Mr. Smith that you got 
fifty dollars a week?” he was sternly 
asked. 

“No, sir,” he replied, “I said I earned 
fifty dollars; L get five.”—$1 prize to 
B. Arnold, 238 Jackson street, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. 


* * * 


Brevity 

The Mitchell Manufacturing Company 
of Portsmouth, Ohio, has issued a little 
folder, on the outside of which is 
printed: 

‘A One-Word Sermon on Business 
Conditions.” 

Inside is this: 

“KWITCHERBELLIAKIN.” — $1 
prize to M. T. Brown, 1871 Coventry 
Road, Upper Arlington, Columbus, O. 


* * * 


Reverse English 

“My dear,” said Mr. Plunger, when he 
went home one evening, “I’ve something 
important to tell you—a receiver has 
been appointed to take charge of my 
affairs,” 

‘How: nice!” cooed Mrs. Plunger. 
“When will he hold his first reception?” 
—Boston Transcript. 
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New 
Harper Business Books 


Advanced Business Correspondence 
by G. B. Hotchkiss and E. J. Kilduff 


Practice and experience alone are not always sufficient 
to improve one’s letter-writing ability. This book gives a 
comprehensive survey of the principles underlying success- 
ful business correspondence. It gives excellent examples 


of collection, sales, follow-up and adjustment tetters. i 


The New York Evening Post says of it: “Here is a sound, 
intelligent, and useful book, certainly one of the very best 
in its field.” 


The Handbook of Business English 
by G. B. Hotchkiss and E. J. Kilduff 


Universally recommended as the best in its field by schools, 
corporations, and all concerns that have used it. 

“I consider this book the best in its field.,—N. W. Barnes, 
University of Chicago. 

“Just the book needed by a correspondence supervisor.”— 
T. H. Bailey Whipple, Westinghouse Electric Co. 

“The best book of its kind that I have seen.”—Paul T. 
Cherington, Secretary National Association Wool Manu- 
facturers. 


The Art Appeal in Display Advertising 
by Frank Alvah Parsons 


This book is not merely instruction as to how to make a 
layout which will not jar on people of sensibilities. It 
tells how to make illustration flash your message to the 
public, and not just act as ornament. Ninety-six actual 
advertisements, with careful criticisms of each, are given. 


The Literature of Business 














by Alta G. Saunders and Herbert L. Creek 


Here, for the first time, are collected selections from the 
best of the current literature of business. The book is of 
general interest to the business man, and is particularly 
well adapted to the student of business. For the latter it 
furnishes inspiration, practical suggestion, and excellent 
material for his work in Business English. 


How to Choose and Get a Better Job 
by E. J. Kilduff 


“Once more Mr. Kilduff has put us all under obligation to 
him by furnishing us a much needed tool.”—N. W. Barnes, 
School of Commerce and Administration, University of 
Chicago. 


“It contains sound, practical, workable methods for 
going about the business of selling one’s own services, and 
is replete with concrete suggestions for job seekers.”— 
New York Herald. 


Use the convenient order coupon below now while you are think- 
ing about it. Simply check the books you would like to examine, 
sign and return it to us with your card or business letterhead. 


ia cn samedi anes eereneeininnnaneaieneil 


Approval Coupon 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Check the Books You Want 





Franklin Square, New York. Advanced Business Corre- 
incite SPOMEONEE <.....0s0c0c000 $2.75 0 
ope ; The Handbook of Business 

Please send prepaid the books English $1.30 0 
which I have checked on opposite =, 2... a... 4. EE Sane ‘ 
side. At the end of five days I The Art Appeal in Display . 
will either send you my check for Advertising adeee eis abate $6.00 
payment in full or return those I The Literature of Business.$2.250 
do not care to keep and remit the How to Choose and Get a 
balance. GE DI ois casdencsecs $2.000 
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A Word to Our Subscribers 






on the Importance of Discrimination 


in a Bull Market 


Evidently we are viewing what is a major bull market cycle. 


The cycle started 


with the upturn in prices from the low point of August, 1921, and up to date it 
has continued on its course for about eight months, with little or no interruption. 


We Believe This Cycle in Its Broader Phases Is Yet Far From Complete 


To attempt to predict further than that, however, 
would be foolhardy. At the same time, it may be 
said that the upward movement has reached a 
point where discrimination in buying is to be 
strongly advised—and it #s becoming. creasingly 
difficult to use the right sort of discrimination. 





Surface appearances become more and more de- 
ceptive as a bull market proceeds through its 
various culminating phases until, at the climax, 
the majorsty of those who are participating in tt, 
are wholly blinded as to the real causes and the 
inevitable effects of over-speculation. 


Theré are two important factors to consider, when 
you set out to use the right kind of discrimination, 


and to get the utmost out of this bull market. 





First: The factor of comparative merit. Correctly 
judged, it will enable you to discriminate against the 
companies whose stocks are likely to rise least; either 
because of the inability of those companies to take full 
advantage of the general prosperity, or because of a 
faulty and topheavy capitalization. 


Second: The factor of unwarranted manipulation. If 
recognized, it will enable you to discriminate against 
those stocks which, even though they appear to offer the 
most tempting possibilities of profit, are the most risky 


to buy and are likely to prove the most disastrous in 
the end. 


It is particularly diffecult for the average investor 
to recognize such stocks; camouflaged as they 
usually are, to conceal their weaknesses im 
finances, earnings and management. 


Such stocks are unloaded on the public with the 
aid of all the devices known to speculators and 
promoters, among which not the least is market 
manipulation. 


It is highly important, therefore, to make up your 
mind that you will not be disturbed or confused 
by wild speculatwe movements and unwarranted 
pool operations, and that you will not accept too 
quickly “inside” information, designed to put you 
on the wrong track. 





Stick to your determination to study the real 
factors of value in any stock you buy or hold. 
You can thereby reduce your risks enormously, on 
every transaction; and you can make permanent 
profits. For exceptional profit-making oppor- 
tunities are just as numerous among the securities 
which you can buy with reasonable assurance of 
safety as among the highly speculative stocks! 


“Forbes” experts are constantly combing over the list to find such stocks and are only too 
glad to give an emphatically favorable opinion when it is warranted. 


If you have $1,000 or $10,000, or $100,000 to invest for profit, and wish to assure yourself 
of the maximum advantage in investing it at this time, write us a letter, telling us exactly 
your requirements, the kind of stocks you now hold, whether or not you wish to buy income- 
paying securities or non-income-paying securities, etc. 


In short, write us just as confidential a letter as you feel like writing, and let us give you 
a carefully selected recommendation of one stock, or three stocks, or ten stocks, as the case 
may be, together with whatever other helpful personal advice and suggestions we are 


in a position to offer. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW IF YOU LIKE 


FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
Scale of Charges for “Opinion Reports” 


“Opinion Reports” on all stocks listed on 
New York Stock Exchange or Curb Mar- 
DE cusccaansaesaamanaaeies $4 for one security 


$10 for three securities 
“Opinion Reports” on all unlisted stocks 
$6 for each stock 
Recommendations of stocks or bonds to 
purchase, with full “Opinion Report” on 
each recommendation .......... $4 for one Name 
$10 for three 


$25 for eight 


FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Find enclosed my check for $ .............., for which send me “Opinion 
Reports” as follows: 


COOP POE eee EOE OOOO EO EES SECO O SHEE SEEEESEE OOOH EEEeEeeEeeebeneseseeeseesye 
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$30,000 Saved in One Year 








DIRECT US TO THE MAN 
IN YOUR ESTABLISHMENT 


WHO LOOKS OUT FOR 
WAYS OF SAVING MONEY 


IN 1921 WE GREW BECAUSE WE 
OFFERED SOMETHING FOR 
SALE WHICH SAVED — CUT 
DOWN EXPENSES PERMA- 
NENTLY AND HELPED EACH 
EXECUTIVE TO ACCOMPLISH 
MORE. 


HAVE YOUR SECRETARY GIVE 
US THE NAME OF THE MAN 
YOU DESIGNATE TO INVESTI- 
GATE AND WE WILL LAY BE- 
FORE HIM SOME INTERESTING 
FIGURES. 


TAE DICTAPAQNE 
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(Registered U. S. Pat. Office) it 
& 
1819 Broadway, New York City it ye Fd 
Pi wal & % 
BRANCHES: if 2» -. 
Fa ¥ 
~ Atlanta Ge. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. , § >» 
(=~ Baltimore, Md. Hartford, Conn. Pittsburgh, Pa. P ae . os ° 
2\igee) Boston, Mass. Indianapolis, Ind. San Francisco, Cal. 4 aa S 
t=— Buffalo, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 3? ae? 
7 Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Cal. Seattle, Wash. io a 
eee ie) Cincinnati, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. Toronto, Ont. a g al @ rs e 
— 7% Cleveland, Ohio New Orleans, La. Pa aa © rl & 
} Dallas, Texas Omaha, Neb. P e »> Pi il 
F or «i “gS 
There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked “The Dictaphone,” made and 7 yr aS ° Rood 
merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company a <* . 



































TIRES DISTINCTION 
WITH SILVERTOWN CORD TIRES On your car you can park it anywhere on earth 
with the comforting assurance that whoever sees it will credit you with good 
taste and good judgment. They are the finest examples of tire craftsmanship, a 
remarkable combination of beauty and durability. Thoroughbreds in appearance, 
with sleek, creamy white sides and glistening black treads— they have within 
them the rugged strength that means long wear, long life and long service. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
eAkron, Ohio 


Cc GooprRICH .- 
* al 


VERTOWN — 
“Cy CORDS. * 
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